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EDITORIAL NOTES 


THE COLLEGES AND UNIVERSITIES throughout the coun- 

try are not taking a back seat and lamenting their situation in 
this national emergency. They are adapting themselves quickly. 
They are eager for the opportunity to serve their country to the 
utmost. 

Housing, feeding and training special Army and Navy units; 
making curricular and personnel adjustments to meet the needs 
of current times; having drives for the collection of scrap and the 
sale of bonds; supplying air raid protection, first aid, auxiliary 
fire fighting forces for themselves and neighboring towns ; arrang- 
ing schedules of work to allow for student cooperation in farming 
crops and in actual maintenance work on the campus are just a 
few of the wartime jobs they are doing in addition to maintaining 
vigorous programs of study and research. 

The colleges feel that to win the war is not enough. The peace 
also must be won. To preserve the liberal arts ideals and to 
stimulate public thought on international matters—with the view 
to the formulation of a constructive, durable peace—are the two 
chief means that institutions of higher education can employ to 
achieve this end. Campuses all over the country are humming 
with work in this direction, and in order to obtain some figures 
which would show the extent of this activity, it was decided to 
send out an inquiry. The replies have been prompt and enthusi- 
astic and the statistical results interesting and encouraging. 

Out of the total number of colleges and universities heard from 
as a result of this inquiry 44% have set up special committees, 
or have them in the formative stages, to guide the liberal educa- 
tion program through this crisis and plan for its postwar develop- 
ment. 

Of those schools replying 76% have international relations 
clubs, war and peace commissions, debate groups, etc. to study 
the problems of the peace and to discuss and initiate projects for 
the postwar period. Such energetic work and active thought will 
certainly be productive of a better world. 


PRESIDENT JOHN L. SEATON of Albion College, Albion, 

Michigan, has been requested by the Board of Trustees of the 

college not to retire this coming January as he had planned but 
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remain in the presidency for at least two more years. President 
Seaton has acceded to the request. He is a former president of 
the Association of American Colleges. 


JPUCATION IN THE SOVIET UNION, according to a report 

by V. P. Potemkin, People’s Commissar of Education of the 
Russian Soviet Federated Socialist Republic, still continues in 
spite of the greatest difficulties. Interference with education due 
to the Nazi invasion of Russia was kept at a surprisingly low 
minimum. 


GHANGHAI UNIVERSITY, which had closed its door in the 

Shanghai International Settlement at the outbreak of the 
Pacific War, and SOOCHOW UNIVERSITY LAW COLLEGE 
will reopen in Chungking this spring with the addition of evening 
courses to accommodate day workers. The new SHANGHAI 
UNIVERSITY is to open a department of industry and a com- 
mercial management school and will cooperate with the SOO- 
CHOW LAW COLLEGE, although their administrative activi- 
ties will be separate. 


THE ASSOCIATION OF COLLEGES AND SECONDARY 

SCHOOLS FOR NEGROES is focusing attention on plan- 
ning for the postwar world. A committee has been formed to 
consider in detail the following three subjects: (1) The Negro in 
the United States, with special emphasis upon the impact of the 
War upon postwar education; (2) The Negro in Latin America 
and the colonial West Indies; (3) The Negro in Africa. 


66 E COLLEGE UNION of the Presbyterian Church in the 
U.S. A., in session at the LaSalle Hotel on February 8 and 
9, made the following statement of principles and purpose: 

We declare our faith in liberal education as essential to the 
maintenance and perpetuity of our nation’s democratic way of 
life, because only an enlightened people can be a free people. 

We maintain, further, that true education must grow out of 
adherence to the great spiritual ideals and values of the Christian 
faith. 

In the postwar world there will be an increased need for the 
continuing influence and contribution of the liberal arts Christian 
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college for the building of a world where justice for all, freedom 
in obedience to God, and the spirit of brotherhood shall prevail. 

We reaffirm the offer of all our facilities and resources to the 
government for aid in the winning of the war and, under what- 
ever conditions the present emergency may bring, shall carry 
on as Christian educators.’’—Pronouncement as unanimously 
adopted at Annual Meeting of Presbyterian College Union, 
LaSalle Hotel, Chicago, Illinois, February 8-9, 1943. 


A HANDBOOK ON EDUCATION AND THE WAR has been 
published by the U. S. Office of Education. It is based on 


‘the proceedings of the National Institute on Education and the 


War which was sponsored by the U. S. Office of Education War- 
time Commission and held at the American University, Washing- 
ton, D. C., August 28 through August 31, 1942. Copies of this 
Handbook may be secured from the Superintendent of Docu- 
ments, Washington, D. C., at 55 cents each. 


(THE CONFERENCE ON SCIENCE, PHILOSOPHY AND 

RELIGION in their Relation to the Democratic Way of Life 
has published its Third Symposium in book form. The volume 
includes the papers prepared for the third meeting of the Con- 
ference which was held at The Men’s Faculty Club of Columbia 
University on August 27-31, 1942. Lyman Bryson and Louis 
Finklestein have served as editors. 


;,DUCATION FACES THE FUTURE is a comprehensive and 

considered appraisal of contemporary movements in educa- 
tion presented against the setting of a picture of economic and 
social changes. The heart of the controversy between the ‘‘essen- 
tialists’’ and the ‘‘progressivists’’ is clearly depicted and the 
author, I. B. Berkson, shows how the best in each of these influ- 
ences should be conserved and clarified for the future. The book 
concludes with the presentation of a constructive policy for edu- 
cational planning in the future. Published by Harper and 
Brothers, New York. 


(THE AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF SCHOOL ADMINIS- 
TRATORS has published its Twenty-First Yearbook entitled 
Schools and Manpower—Today and Tomorrow. As the title sug- 
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gests, the Association, in addition to facing the present problem 
of the schools and manpower, looks ahead to the problems youth 
will be confronted with in the postwar era. 


E MYTH OF THE NEGRO PAST is a book written by 

Melville J. Herskovits at the suggestion of Dr. Gunnar 
Myrdal as a part of the Inquiry into the Negro in America insti- 
tuted by the Carnegie Corporation of New York. The author 
analyzes the Negro’s cultural heritage in a realistic way, drawing 
extensively upon his own anthropological field studies among 
Negro tribes in Africa, as well as upon South American and West 
Indies data. His contention is that attempts to meliorate the 
interracial situation in the United States have been handicapped 
by a failure to appreciate the Negro’s past in its true light. Pub- 
lished by Harper and Brothers, New York. 


ATTERNS OF NEGRO SEGREGATION by Charles §. 

Johnson is a source book documenting the extent and charac- 

ter of discrimination against the Negro in every phase of life in 

America today. This study of ‘‘social behavior in interracial 

contact situations in selected areas of the United States’’ was 

made possible by funds granted by Carnegie Corporation of New 
York. Published by Harper and Brothers, New York. 


BENS AMIN FINBE’S new book is an extraordinary compendium 

of information, case material and tested suggestions on the 
whole field of publicity for educational organizations and move- 
ments. It is written to supply guidance to such educational 
groups as superintendents of schools, principals, boards of edu- 
cations, parent-teacher associations, teacher organizations, col- 
leges and all other groups trying to acquaint the public with the 
activities of educational organizations. Doctor Fine writes out 
of a long and wide experience both in editing educational pub- 
licity in his capacity as education editor of the New York Times, 
and in his former capacity as consultant in this field. Published 
by Harper and Brothers, New York. 


PRAFFIC COURTS, a book from the pen of George Warren, 
has been published under the joint auspices of the National 
Conference of Judicial Councils and the National Committee on 
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Traffic Law Enforcement by Little, Brown and Company in 
Boston. Traffic courts are of extreme importance in that the im- 
pression gained by the great majority of the public through their 
experiences in these courts is the basis of their opinion of the 
entire judicial system. This volume, therefore, which is the re- 
sult of a nationwide survey of these courts and their personnel, 
presents a complete picture of prevailing conditions and is worthy 
of attention. 


sPHERE ARE TWO THINGS that I wish to say to our alumni 

out of all the earnestness of my heart—first, short of losing 
the war itself, perhaps the greatest loss America could suffer 
would be a crippling of the independent institutions of higher 
learning. Those words are trite and possibly cold, but they come 
from my soul with a kind of burning passion. Relative forces 
may be set in motion which could prevent the recovery of these 
institutions, including Washington and: Lee, from the state of 
relative suspension in which they are now compelled to exist. 
Alumni of such colleges must be on the alert if we are to maintain 
our great agencies for freedom of thought and freedom of cul- 
ture.’’—Francis Pendleton Gaines, President of Washington and 
Lee University. 


“THE STRENGTH OF THE FUTURE of American colleges 

is based upon their present capacity to give their lives in 
service to America and to humanity. If we serve well enough, we 
shall emerge from this crisis with added strength and increasing 
vigor for the days ahead. If we serve well now, and are strong, 
we shall find our future opening up to us in nobler style. By the 
end of this war, ten million boys will have seen that the Army 
and the Navy have put a high value on a college education. Hun- 
dreds of thousands of boys and girls will want to come to college 
who otherwise would never have been impressed with its neces- 
sity. The campuses, when this war is over, are going to be 
crowded. American colleges expanded greatly in the decade 
after the last war, and they will do so again in the decade after 
this war. Therefore we must make ready to serve country, world 
and humanity on a larger scale and on a higher level than we have 
ever done before.’’—Excerpts from Address by Arnaud C. Marts, 
President of Bucknell University. 
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HERE IS A PERTINENT COMMENT from a well-known 
philanthropist concerning the proposal for the $25,000 in- 
come limit. 
JANUARY 19, 1943. 
Dr. Ropert CLARKE, 
Geneva College, Beaver Falls, Pa. 

Dear Dr. CLARKE: The delay in acknowledging your fine and 
much appreciated letter of January 8 has not been due either to 
neglect or lack of interest. The truth is that I have been debat- 
ing for several days as to whether it would be appropriate for 
me to write you in some detail about a situation which confronts 
our country and which I feel is filled with grave peril to the con- 
tinued free existence of our educational, religious and charitable 
institutions. 

My hesitancy has been caused by fear that such a frank letter 
might possibly be subject to a misunderstanding as to my motives. 
After mature thought I have concluded that even at the risk of 
being misunderstood it is my duty to write you fully and frankly 
about this threatened condition. Indeed, I am convinced that I 
would render a disservice to the character of institution which 
you represent if I failed to do so. 

Under ordinary conditions I would have responded immedi- 
ately to your letter by sending my check for the amount which 
you requested as a contribution to Geneva College.There is no 
doubt about the worthiness of your appeal and of the fact that 
your institution is entitled as a matter of right to the consider- 
ation and help of people like myself who are in position to be of 
assistance. Likewise, we have a duty and responsibility to re- 
spond to such appeals in order that there may be no lowering of 
standards in our educational and religious institutions. 

The disturbing factor which prompts this letter is the strong 
possibility that Congress may adopt the recommendation that the 
total of any individual income in America may be limited by law 
to $25,000 a year. It is obvious that if such a limitation is written 
into our statute books it will no longer be possible for me or any 
other persons to make contributions of a substantial nature to in- 
stitutions such as yours, and we will necessarily be compelled to 
make other severe adjustments in our affairs. Indeed, the very 
possibility that such a limitation may be placed upon incomes is 
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sufficient to compel me to withhold any contributions until the 
uncertainty is dispelled. 

Frankly, this does not mean a great deal to me personally. I 
am 73 years old and have no children to benefit from any material 
resources that may be left in my estate. So far as Mrs. Benedum 
and I are concerned we could manage to get along comfortably for 
the remainder of our lives if we were deprived of all income. 
However, we had hoped that such resources as we have accumu- 
lated would be wisely used for the benefit of our churches, schools, 
hospitals and other similar institutions. We had keenly felt the 
responsibility of conserving those resources for that purpose. 

Perhaps I am old-fashioned but I cannot get away from the 
teachings of my beloved father and mother. Neither can I be 
convinced that everything we have done in this country in the 
last 150 years has been all wrong. Of course, some mistakes have 
been made, but on the whole we have built here the most pros- 
perous, the most cultured, the most happy and the most religious 
Nation on earth. I for one am not willing to surrender all of 
these things, including the precepts and examples of my parents, 
in exchange for a nebulous promise of Utopia. 

If the source of the support that for years has been given to 
institutions such as yours and to the church is cut off by an act of 
the Government, it is inescapable that our schools, churches and 
hospitals will be compelled to turn to the Government for their 
support. This means that those institutions will become creatures 
of partisan politics and their very existence subject to the whim 
and caprice of the leaders of whatever political party may be in 
power at the moment. When we reach that situation it will in- 
deed be an unhappy day for our great country. 

Only the other day I had a letter from the president of a small 
denominational college in my native State of West Virginia—a 
college to which I have given assistance on several occasions in 
the last few years. He wrote me that 50 small colleges in this 
country had already been compelled to close their doors and that 
many others were threatened with extinction. This would indi- 
cate that the people who have been supporting those institutions 
feel as I do about the absolute necessity of carefully conserving 
their resources so long as there is a possibility that their incomes 
may be subject to arbitrary limitation. 
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Since I have written you at such considerable length on this 
general proposition, I feel that I can go a step further and say 
without being misunderstood that in 1942 I gave many thousands 
of dollars to institutions that I felt were worthy. This was in ad- 
dition to a very considerable sum which went into gifts and re- 
habilitation loans to hundreds of individuals who were in distress, 
I have worked hard for almost 60 years, having begun when I 
was 16 years old. In that period of time I have given all of my 
efforts in building up several dozen corporations with which I was 
identified, which gave gainful employment to thousands of per- 
sons, and which have contributed substantially to elevating the 
living standards in some backward nations as well as in many 
localities in our own country. In all that period I have never 
drawn one penny of salary from any company with which I was 
connected. Whatever income I have derived from any of these 
companies has come in the form of dividends out of their earn- 
ings. The point I am trying to make is that for more than half 
a century I have been trying in my humble way to build and it 
is a source of keen distress to see a movement launched in this 
country the results of which I can view only as destructive. 

It has given me a great pleasure and satisfaction to be in a 
position to give help to worthy institutions and individuals. I 
am deeply pained over the possibility, indeed, I may say prob- 
ability, that I will no longer be permitted to do this—pained not 
at the consequences to myself, because as I have said it does not 
mean a great deal to my own personal comfort and welfare, but 
pained at the consequences to those like yourself who have given 
their lives to building up worthwhile institutions that serve God 
and country. 

With kindest personal regards and all good wishes, I am, 

Sincerely, 
M. L. BenEpum. 
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A PROPOSAL FOR SAVING THE HUMANITIES 


ALGO D. HENDERSON 
PRESIDENT, ANTIOCH COLLEGE 


oDay American colleges and universities face a much more 

serious plight than is generally recognized. The Army and 
Navy program will probably keep some 300 to 400 of America’s 
1000 institutions of higher learning financially afloat, and per- 
haps 50% of the rest will come through without being perma- 
nently weakened—that is, if the war doesn’t last too long. 

But for those that do survive, and even in the chosen 400, there 
is another question fully as pressing as survival. Everyone 
agrees that this is a scientific and technological war. The Gov- 
ernment is calling for trained technical men, and after that more 
trained technical men. In the inevitable reorientation of cur- 
ricula and curtailment of ‘‘useless’’ courses, one may be sure the 
sciences will not be thrown overboard. Is the conclusion that 
with waning enrolment and straitened finances, what must be 
scrapped for the duration are the humanities? 

* * * 

It is interesting that American education has faced this prob- 
lem at least twice before—in the Civil War and in World War I. 
The Civil War was not a technical war, and the colleges, which 
were mostly humanities anyway, either limped along or closed 
their doors. Some did not reopen; many did, because in the 
1860’s an American educational institution more closely re- 
sembled Mark Hopkins and his log than the modern capital 
investment of plant, laboratory and library. As far as I know, 
no study has been made concerning the loss to the country from 
the crippling of its college facilities during these years. That 
loss, especially in the South, must have been appreciable. One 
must also remember that the manhood participation in the Civil 
War was not as universal as the participation today. 

In 1917-18 the situation was graver: because of the 18-year-old 
draft bill, colleges would have had to open in September, 1918, 
minus half to two-thirds their enrolment. Whether they could 
have opened is a matter of some question; the Government evi- 
dently thought they could not, because it rushed through the 
8.A.T.C. 
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The Students’ Army Training Corps assured some 135,000 
men to the campuses of 550 colleges and universities. As far ag 
the colleges were concerned, it was at least a financial success: the 
war ended in November and the S.A.T.C. in December, and the 
Government was prompt and generous in settling the interrupted 
contracts, thus enabling higher education to meet its 1918-19 
budgets. (If this sounds mercenary, please remember that 
higher education is not a money-making scheme, and that ‘‘meet- 
ing budgets’’ is simply another way of saying ‘‘survives.’’) 

Whether the S.A.T.C. would have been a success if the war had 
lasted longer is another question. There were already signs that 
the plan as set up would neither have met the Army’s need for 
training officers nor from the colleges’ point of view have achieved 
satisfactory educational results. Of course it is hardly fair to 
judge a plan so hastily devised and so soon over—and that was, 
moreover, dogged through its short existence by the disastrous 
influenza epidemic of 1918. Perhaps changes could have been 
made; again, perhaps they would not have been. 


However, if we assume that this time the war will not conveni- 
ently end so soon—which seems, unfortunately, a safe assump- 
tion—we are today squarely up against the question. In the 
present crying need for scientific and technological preparation, 
will the humanities be suspended for one, two or five years, and 
if so how serious will such a suspension be? 

I do not propose to defend the humanities here—they need no 
defense. What use is it in knowing how to do things if we don’t 
know why we do them or what we want to do? The human race 
cannot forever be taking random train rides if it expects to move 
towards a specific destination. Science indeed is ‘‘how,’’ but the 
‘‘why’’ and the ‘‘where’’ belong to the domain of values, and the 
humanities and not the sciences are the custodians of values. 
Even the concept of science as a pursuit of truth is a concept the 
humanities lent it. 

At least two questions are raised by the possible suspension of 
the humanities for the duration. Will this course seat science s0 
firmly in the curricular saddle that we shall never be able effec- 
tively to resurrect the humanities again? Can we afford two, or 
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three, or conceivably five years’ worth of young people untouched 
by the humanities discipline? 

It seems to me that the second question is the important one. 
I cannot myself regard the humanities as so delicate and so near 
extinction that a puff of air might blow them out. A break of 
thirty or fifty years, or a Hitler, is one thing—three or five years 
another. 

But what about the young people turned out by our institu- 
tions in the interim, many of them destined to get only a year or 
two years of schooling? If the present desideratum of the armed 
forces is achieved, there will be a good many of these people, and 
they will be intensively trained for specialized jobs. They will 
inevitably play a part in postwar reconstruction—along with the 
young men and women who will still go to college on the regular 
plan. Are these young people going to be safe to turn loose on 
the postwar world? 

It is only fair to ask at this point what a course in Greek vase- 
painting or in Shakespearean tragedy as now too often taught 
would be likely to do for these people (I am not saying that such 
studies could not conceivably do much). In other words, how 
good and how effective has our teaching of the humanities been ? 
Are we now threatened with having to throw them overboard 
simply because there is no space in the boat, or because, to the 
unacademic, they have so long been allowed to look like extrane- 
ous and unnecessary baggage? Have we made them seem unim- 
portant by our methods of teaching them? 

I believe that we have; and I believe that there are several 
things we can do about it. 

The first thing we can do is to make every budgetary sacrifice 
possible to hang onto as many of the humanities courses as we 
ean, for those students who will still be going to college outside 
of the Army and Navy plan. At least the broad orientations in 
history, the arts, literature, philosophy and religion should be 
kept, along with the more generally educational of the specialized 
courses. We may not be able to afford advanced seminars in 
Assyrian history, but we can continue to teach Asiatic, European 
and American history courses. ‘‘The Literary Techniques of 
18th Century France’’ will probably languish for enrolment, but 
we can keep and stress the courses that show the relation between 
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a literature and the era that produced it, or that show how litera- 
ture is a survey and interpretation of the values and possibilities 
of human life. 

One way to achieve the necessary shrinkage in the budget, with- 
out seriously curtailing the range of course offerings, is to arrange 
the year’s schedule so that the faculty can be employed part of 
the time away from the campus. Under the quarter plan this is 
easy to do since the instructor can teach two quarters and then 
work elsewhere two. If other members of the staff teach in op- 
posite quarters, the accelerated 48-week program can continue, 
On the semester basis, the instructor can work off campus at least 
twenty weeks, either at one stretch, or possibly divided between 
a winter (fuel-saving shut-down period) and a summer period. 
Work is plentiful, the pay is good, the experience is desirable 
and the action is helpful during the manpower shortage. 

The students might well also work during these periods. The 
alternate work-study plan is very easy to operate at present. The 
experience is educational, and the participation in productive 
activity is good for the morale of those who may question whether 
their first duty is to remain in college. This might prevent the 
withdrawal of many women students. Incidentally, with a little 
direction from the faculty, the students at work can learn much 
about human values, about the significance of studying psychol- 
ogy, philosophy, economics, and even history and literature. 

Of equal importance with budgetary planning is the study of 
the curriculum to define for it a more functional role during the 
present world crisis. Again I am speaking more especially of 
the humanities since the role of the technical fields is very clear. 
Educational institutions have a particular responsibility during 
this time to concern themselves with postwar problems. The 
solutions to these problems must come through intelligence rather 
than physical force; college and university faculties have more 
time than do those who are prosecuting the war to give thought 
to the longer-run future; they possess the necessary historical 
perspective and can appraise the human values at stake; and it 
is the business of colleges and universities to train future leader- 
ship. 

From this analysis, the functional role of the humanities is 
immediately evident. But it needs new emphasis in order to 
attract interest and sustain morale. 
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- I believe this emphasis can be obtained by using the study of 
8 war and postwar problems as a focal point around which to center 
the humanities. This does not imply the scrapping of any 
courses. It does mean some reorientation of syllabi so that the 
courses will possess a vital relation to the problems before the 
world. It probably means the planning of some new courses, 
and developing a major from a new alignment of appropriate 
courses. At Antioch, for example, we have added three seminars 
in Postwar Planning, Business and Reconstruction, and Tech- 
nology and Reconstruction ; a course in Russian; and have added 
or modified other courses, such as Economics of Peace and War 
(introductory economics) and Recent American Poetry and 
Prose. 

Carrying out this same idea, Antioch has established The Anti- 
och Review, a quarterly now in its third year and devoted to the 
contemporary problems of society, and of great use as a medium 
for expression by the faculty. The College has also already held 
three conferences devoted to postwar planning. For example, 
the most recent one was an Institute on the Reconstruction of 
Central and Eastern Europe. It was a series of lectures, over 
six week ends, by both foreign and local experts, on the political, 
racial, agricultural, rehabilitation, economic and labor problems 
- of this area. The participants included sixteen officials and 
refugee professors from four of the Eastern nations. The Insti- 
tute was offered as a course with academic credit, students en- 
rolled in it having not only to attend lectures and take an ex- 
amination, but do considerable supplementary reading and write 
papers. One third of the students on campus enrolled for credit. 

The potential interest of students and of the public in the prob- 
lems of war and peace is profound. It needs only to be tapped 
by the reorientation of the humanities to this end. 

Whatever the specific method adopted, the humanities can and 
should be tied in with the war and postwar theme. They are 
not too ‘‘refined’’ or too ‘‘high’’ to dirty their hands with the 
t problem of a TVA on the Danube. If the humanities can demon- 
. strably be used to help solve society’s problems now, we believe 

they can be saved, in substantial part, even during the war years. 
8 There is one final point about college enrolments. The Army 
and Navy are setting a fine example in democratic policy by mak- 
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ing it possible for students, selected wholly on the basis of merit, 
to attend college. For the first time in the United States, dis. 
regarding the few who have been favored with scholarship aid, 
the attendance of many thousands of able young men will not be 
prevented by lack of finances. It would seem to me wise national 
policy to extend this opportunity to all young people of perhaps 
the highest quartile of achievement in high school. It is as im- 
portant to conserve and develop human resources as it is natural 
resources. As Thomas Jefferson said, a wise democracy will 
reach out and develop the potential leadership in its outstanding 
young people. Perhaps now is the time for the colleges to advo- 
cate this as a national policy. 





THE FINANCIAL OUTLOOK FOR PRIVATELY 
SUPPORTED INSTITUTIONS OF HIGHER 
LEARNING 


RT. REV. GEORGE JOHNSON 


ASSOCIATE PROFESSOR OF EDUCATION, 
THE CATHOLIC UNIVERSITY OF AMERICA 


UNTIL very recent times the majority of students pursuing 

higher studies in the colleges and universities of the United 
States have been enrolled in privately supported institutions. 
Though it has been in the American tradition from the beginning 
to make provision for advanced studies through tax-supported 
schools, prestige has been with those maintained under voluntary 
auspices. In Colonial times the beginnings in this field were 
made by religious denominations and, though many important 
schools originally established by the churches have long since 
become completely secularized, the number of church-related col- 
leges in the United States is still very large. The vitality of the 
Catholic Church in this country and the faith of our Catholic 
people in higher culture is abundantly attested by the fact that 
at the present time there are being supported out of resources far 
from opulent twenty-five universities, fifty-two colleges for men, 
and one hundred and sixteen colleges for women. 

In recent years it has become increasingly apparent that the 
future prospects of institutions of higher learning not supported 
by the Government are none too rosy. The security that many 
of them felt in their endowments has been rather severely shaken 
as they noted that income from this source has been on the de- 
cline. There has been some increase in private benefactions but 
not enough to allay concern. More and more, privately con- 
trolled institutions have been forced to put larger reliance on 
tuition and student fees. According to figures revealed by the 
United States Office of Education in the scholastic year 1919- 
1920, endowment income in privately supported institutions 
amounted to thirty per cent of the total and income from student 
fees forty-three per cent. Contrast this with the year 1939-1940 
when the endowment income decreased to twenty-four per cent 
and the income from students rose to fifty-three per cent. 

Note: Reprinted from The Catholic University Bulletin, March, 1943. 
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The outlook for large gifts of money from wealthy individuals 
is not promising. The day for the amassing of great fortunes 
seems to be over unless there is a complete about-face in federal 
income and inheritance tax policy. This is hardly likely in view 
of the fact that we are developing a tremendous national debt and 
that, when the war is over, public spending for rehabilitation, 
both at home and abroad, will be the order of the day. The 
$25,000 limitation on net salaries is just a straw to show which 
way the wind is blowing. The money which multi-millionaires 
once lavished on universities and colleges will go into the Federal 
treasury. 

At the same time the interest yield on endowments has de- 
creased. Colleges and universities are greatly affected by the » 
policy of Federal control of the interest rate which was intro- 
duced during the thirties. Prior to the depression, long-term 
Federal Government loans frequently carried an interest rate of 
four per cent; the net rate on this type of security does not now 
exceed two and one-half per cent. This has affected the rates on 
all invested funds and is particularly pertinent in view of the 
fact that institutions for reasons of security have been rapidly 
inereasing their holdings of Federal bonds. There is no immedi- 
ate prospect that the Government will modify its low interest 
policy, faced as it is with the necessity of servicing an enormous 
debt as economically as possible. 

Private colleges and universities can no longer vest their hopes 
in large gifts from a few wealthy donors. Neither can they sup- 
port themselves on tuitions and student fees. There is a limit to 
which they can raise these and still maintain a student body of 
sufficient numbers to guarantee anything like a proportionate 
revenue. There is evidence that people of means who have always 
sent their sons and daughters to expensive schools are now pat- 
ronizing tax-supported institutions. Likewise, it must be borne 
in mind that many students, particularly in smaller institutions, 
are on free scholarships or on loans provided by the schools out 
of their own limited funds. People in moderate, or even poor, 
circumstances want their children to go to college and, unless the 
privately supported school offers them inducements, they will 
naturally patronize the state institutions with the result that in- 
stitutions conducted under voluntary auspices will gradually 
disappear. 
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Such a culmination would bode ill for our democracy. It 
would mean that only a few highly favored private schools would 
survive and that for all practical purposes we would have Gov- 
ernment monopoly of higher education in the United States. 
Such a monopoly would interfere very substantially with freedom 
of education. It is only logical that government should use what- 
ever it controls for government purposes, and government pur- 
poses in the long run are political purposes. There will always 
be limits to true academic freedom in schools supported by the 
state. Gross political meddling with state universities, such as 
we have seen recently in Georgia, fortunately have been the excep- 
tion rather than the rule. Yet the potentiality is always present. 

It is worth noting that the complexion of publicly-supported 
institutions of higher learning has about it a very decided voca- 
tional tinge. Grants-in-aid from the Federal Government ever 
since the Civil War have been entirely for the support of what 
are generally known as practical studies. Very few state uni- 
versities have achieved eminence in the field of liberal arts. Tech- 
nological and professional types of education have been heavily 
supported with the consequent multiplication of schools of agri- 
culture, engineering, medicine, dentistry and the like, to say 
nothing of teachers colleges. 

There is no doubt that these types of education serve a very 
necessary purpose in a technological civilization. Yet there are 
more vitally essential educational values to which they do not 
minister. If these are not fostered, any civilization, technological 
or otherwise, is bound to disintegrate. In this country these 
values are largely identified with privately supported schools. If 
these schools disappeared from the national scene, the education 
to which we give the name liberal arts would almost certainly 
vanish with them. Legislators in the halls of Congress and in 
the state capitols would sense little political appeal in a proposed 
bill to appropriate money for research in Chaucer or for the 
improvement of the teaching of Latin and Greek. 

If the colleges and universities conducted under voluntary 
auspices are cut off from large donations and cannot support 
themselves on tuition, whence will they turn? Two possible 
alternatives come to mind. The first of these is the possibility 
of obtaining some measure of support from the Federal Govern- 
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ment, a point that is frequently discussed at the present time. It 
comes up in connection with the problem of keeping the colleges 
open during wartime. There are some college executives who feel 
that in return for accelerating their programs and introducing 
elements into their curriculum that are necessary for the war 
effort their institutions should receive something from the Govy- 
ernment by way of a ‘‘quid pro quo.’’ They argue that their 
overhead is increased and that their normal income from tuition 
is being curtailed. This situation has been created by the Fed- 
eral Government and as a consequence they feel that they should 
receive some Federal assistance. Their plight is due to a patriotic 
effort to put themselves entirely at the service of the war effort 
and it would not be just on the part of the Government to let 
them die in the attempt. 

Those who feel this way are perhaps in the minority. The 
majority of those who are responsible for the destinies of private 
colleges are fearful lest Federal aid may mean eventual Federal 
control. They are not convinced that it will be possible to dis- 
continue Federal interference after the war is over. They recog- 
nize the need for assistance but prefer that it should come to them 
indirectly through aid to individual students. In general they 
were satisfied with the way that the student aid program of the 
National Youth Administration worked out and feel that this 
might well provide a pattern for aid in the present emergency. 

It should be pointed out that three important emergency pro- 
grams supported by Federal funds are in actual operation in a 
number of privately controlled institutions. They are the pro- 
gram for the training and the upgrading of nurses, the engineer- 
ing and management courses for personnel for defense industries, 
and the student loans for training in several areas where occupa- 
tional shortages exist. The experience with these programs to 
date seems to have been satisfactory as far as the private schools 
are concerned. 

If Federal aid is not the answer to the problem, then the second 
alternative seems to be in order—namely, the widening of the 
field of prospective donors. In other words, instead of thinking 
in terms of a relatively few very wealthy benefactors who happen 
to be in the upper income brackets, the colleges and universities 
might well begin to plan their appeal to those in better than mod- 
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erate or even in moderate circumstances. Recent studies show 
that relatively few taxpayers are taking advantage of the exemp- 
tion for gifts for charitable and educational purposes. Contri- 
butions to all charitable agencies in recent years have been about 
2.5 per cent of net incomes though the statute permits fifteen per 
eent. Twenty-five per cent of the taxpayers with more than 
$5,000 net incomes list no charitable contributions in their income 
tax returns. There has been no legal limit up to the present in 
philanthropic bequests under the Federal estate tax. Yet the 
relative proportion of net taxable estates bequeathed to philan- 
thropy is approximately seven per cent. 

Evidently here are possible sources of revenue to build up en- 
dowments that the private institutions of higher learning might 
well cultivate. Dartmouth and Yale have been encouraging 
alumni gifts with decided success. It is reported that in a 
recent year nine thousand Yale alumni contributed over one 
million dollars. The possibilities latent in encouraging persons 
to make provision for institutions of higher learning in their 
wills are demonstrated by the success of the Cornellian Council 
of Cornell University. This group was organized in 1924 and 
has brought in nine and one-half million dollars. It has six 
million more earmarked in the potential bequests of individuals 
still living. 

In making this appeal to a wider range of prospective donors 
the universities and colleges will have to dissipate two impres- 
sions that are unfortunately widely cherished by the public at 
large. One is that college and university students are recruited 
from the wealthier classes. The other is that college life consists 
of a constant round of good times. Too many people are con- 
vinced that both these points are true as was evident in failure to 
get any preferential treatment for college students in the con- 
scription act. All arguments in favor of higher education for 
higher education’s sake fell on barren ground. Only those as- 
pects of college and university training that are definitely prac- 
tical, like preparation for medicine, engineering, dentistry and 
the like, received any consideration. 

The colleges themselves have hesitated to push their case too 
far for they are well aware that they would be charged with 
fostering class legislation if they pressed for the deferment of 
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students. The argument for the insuring of an adequate supply 
of educated men and women, both for the winning of the war and 
the rehabilitation of society after the war, falls on legislative and 
military ears that are deaf and means nothing at all to the public 
at large. Students have sensed this fact and thousands of them 
have not waited to be drafted but have interrupted their studies 
and enlisted rather than be classed as slackers. 

What would seem to be indicated is a general campaign on the 
part of private colleges and universities to make the American 
people aware of the fact that college education is not a privilege 
of wealth but that it is at the disposal of all the youth of the land 
that is capable of benefiting by it. The economic barriers that 
too often serve to keep promising students off the campuses can 
be levelled if people are interested enough to contribute more gen- 
erously to institutions that depend for their existence on volun- 
tary support. 

More people will become interested if more people are brought 
to realize that free men will not remain free unless as many as 
possible of them receive an education that fits them for freedom. 
Technological advance accompanied by cultural decadence means 
final enslavement. For it will render men and women insensi- 
tive to all that is not of the earth earthly and cause them to flout 
the wisdom enshrined in the statement ‘‘men do not live by bread 
alone.”’ 





THE PRESERVATION OF LIBERAL EDUCATION IN 
TIME OF WAR 


DONALD J, COWLING 
PRESIDENT, CARLETON COLLEGE 


[NX an address given at the annual meeting of the Federation of 

Illinois Colleges held at Mundelein College, Chicago, Illinois, 
on March 12, 1943; President Cowling spoke on the ‘‘ Preservation 
of Liberal Education in Time of War’”’ with a brief review of the 
highlights of the meeting of the Commission on Liberal Educa- 
tion of the Association of American Colleges held at Princeton, 
New Jersey, from February 12 to 14. 

The purpose of this meeting was to discuss ways and means of 
keeping continually and vigorously before the American public 
the value and importance of liberal arts education. Those in- 
vited to meet with the Commission were writers, philosophers and 
scholars who are frequently responsible for directing public 
opinion. It is President Cowling’s belief that this meeting will 
lead to the publishing of a number of books and pamphlets on 
subjects relating to Liberal Education, including the place of 
women in liberal arts colleges during the emergency, the conse- 
quences of federal support, ete. A summary of President Cowl- 
ing’s talk follows. 


As I look out on the days and years ahead and as I remember 
the relations between liberal education and our form of democ- 
racy, two questions stand out in my mind: the first is the com- 
paratively new question as to what part the federal government 
should have in the future of American education, and the second 
is the old question of how to secure adequate financial support for 
colleges of liberal arts which more than any other type of institu- 
tion have, from the beginning of our country, carried on from 
generation to generation the ideals of liberal culture. 

In considering the first of these questions we should frankly 
recognize that federal support means federal control. Most 
people do not realize that our federal Constitution says nothing 
about education. This was not an oversight. The founders of 
our country were deeply interested in education and they saw 
clearly its relation to the future of any society. Their purpose 
and their strength were dedicated to the development of a certain 
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type of society, a society based on the assumption that there are 
no ultimate values except as they exist in the lives of men and 
women as individuals. The greatest competitor to this idea is 
the idea that ultimate values inhere in the State, that the State 
has certain functions in its own right and that individuals derive 
from the State what significance their lives as individuals may 
possess. These two philosophies cannot be reconciled. One or 
the other will ultimately prevail. 

All of the progress we have made so far as a nation, all of our 
institutions, all of the blessings, both material and spiritual, 
which our citizens have enjoyed have resulted from a social and 
political philosophy based upon the assumption that men and 
women as individuals possess in themselves all rights and that 
the function of government is to reconcile these individual rights 
when they come in conflict with each other. The State as such 
has no rights or functions of its own. It is merely an instru- 
mentality of the will of the people and has no authority except 
such authority as may be delegated to it by sovereign citizens. 

The conception of a state as having inherent rights and fune- 
tions of its own has done the human race more harm than all 
diseases and natural calamities put together. It has been the 
arch-enemy of men and women as individuals. Too much gov- 
ernment, regardless of the theory on which it is based, is man- 
kind’s worst foe. Government, like fire, is a good servant but a 
bad master. By government in this connection I mean two very 
definite and specific things, and only these two: police power 
(the right to use force) and taxes. 

The founders of our country had fought for their freedom and 
proposed to keep it. They were determined to avoid building up 
a government which would make it impossible for them and their 
posterity to live in the enjoyment of the freedom which they had 
won and of the rights which they had established. To this end 
they ordained that the federal government should have no part 
in education. This was a matter to be left entirely to the states 
and more particularly to the local communities. If we ever 
change or seriously weaken this greatest of all safeguards to our 
freedom and to our rights as individual citizens, it will be the 
beginning of the end of liberal education and the beginning of 
the end also of our American way of life. 
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President Cowling referred to an article in the June, 1939, 
issue of Atlantic Monthly entitled ‘‘Fascism and Higher Educa- 
tion’’ by Ralph Hutchison, in which President John J. Tigert of 
the University of Florida, formerly United States Commissioner 
of Education, is quoted as follows: 


We have shown that federal aid to the schools must be at- 
tended by federal control under present conditions if we are 
to avoid general waste and misuse of these funds. We have 
also pointed out that federal control will tend to become 
greater and that centralized operation of the schools is a 
menace to our institutions and ideals . . . If we turn over 
to the federal government the responsibility of the operation 
of our schools, we have forged the weapons whereby some 
able and selfseeking individual may some day transform our 
political, social, and economic system. 


and the article concluded with: 


It may be too much to hope that all of our independent col- 
leges will survive. It would be well if some were to disap- 
pear. But it is essential to the maintenance of democracy 
in a fascistic age that most of the colleges shall survive, that 
they remain absolutely free from political favor or fear, that 
they stand like gigantic fortreses against the regimentation 
of thought by political dictatorship of any kind, and that 
they guard their sister institutions under state control from 
the dangers implicit in that form of support. This is a mis- 
sion which justifies the independent college and university 
and which should demand unprecedented support from all 
who realize the significance of free, untrammeled, and liberal 
education. 

President Cowling then took up the second of the two questions 
referred to at the beginning of his talk and continued by stating 
that if we are to maintain our colleges without federal support, 
we must do so by securing adequate support from private sources. 
The American people are not giving according to their resources, 
nor in sufficient amounts to maintain the institutions and organi- 
zations necessary to carry on our American way of life. Our 
national income for the year ending June 1939 was about sixty- 
four billion dollars. Our taxes that year were over 14 billion and 
all our gifts amounted to less than 2 billion. Unless we can find 
some way of maintaining a balance between gifts and taxes, we 
cannot maintain the balance between institutions supported pri- 
vately and those maintained by public funds. Taxes (aside from 
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the cost of the war) should be cut in half and gifts should be 
tripled. When we ask how this can be done the most encourag- 
ing circumstance is the changing attitude toward gifts for private 
institutions and organizations now being taken by American cor- 
porations. 

The most complicating and difficult aspect of the problem of 
adjusting the relations between individuals and government in 
this country during the last three-quarters of a century has been 
the development and growing importance of great corporations. 
These corporations have wanted for themselves the rights of indi- 
viduals but for the most part they have not been willing to assume 
the obligations that every responsible citizen who is fit to live in 
a democratic society is glad to carry. In no field has this been 
more true than in the field of giving. Corporations almost with- 
out exception have sought to avoid making any gifts of impor- 
tance. If the balance between private and public education is 
to be maintained and if private programs of relief and security 
are to balance those supported by public funds, then corporations, 
as such, must do their part. Wherever there is a unit that can 
be taxed, there also should be a source of gifts, and the gifts and 
the taxes (aside from the cost of the war) should tend to be equal. 

The structure of private enterprise must support to a larger 
extent than it has ever done before our systm of private educa- 
tion and private programs of charity and relief, health and 
recreation, and leisure time pursuits. The possibility of such 
support constitutes the greatest single hope of our being able to 
preserve our American social institutions, our American form of 
government, and our American way of life, including private 
enterprise itself. 

In summarizing his talk President Cowling concluded by say- 
ing, first, keep the federal government out of education except for 
emergencies ; second, face frankly the question of securing from 
private sources adequate financial support for our colleges. 

President Cowling was asked how colleges could avoid being 
permanently taken over in this war emergency. He said that 
there are no laws giving the government power over the colleges 
permanently and the way to avoid federal control is to get money 
from private sources and be self-supporting. 
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The question of social security and the measures taken to pro- 
tect college employees was put to President Cowling. He an- 
swered that we must have patience and must take time to work 
out these and other problems. To accept federal support would 
be comparable to curing a disease with a remedy that was worse 
than the disease. President Cowling asserted that the system of 
Catholic education is one of the greatest bulwarks against federal 
control and that the burden which the Catholic Church is bearing 
in carrying so large a share of education in this country at its 
own expense is an example and a challenge to all the rest of us. 
This led to the question of whether other institutions should 
recruit workers in the same manner as the Catholic Church does. 
President Cowling did not believe that the method of contributed 
services could be successful except within a strong organization 
such as the Catholic Church where the hazards of life are covered 
and security provided by means other than salary. Under other 
systems adequate compensation must be provided if the quality 
of service is to be maintained. 

President Cowling concluded by saying that he believed that 
the likelihood of federal support and its dangerous consequences 
is greater in the case of large universities than in the smaller col- 
leges, and that if this should happen the smaller colleges would 
be more needed than ever to carry on the traditions of liberal 
education. 





THE SMALLER COLLEGES AND THE WAR 


PAUL V. McNUTT 


FEDERAL SECURITY ADMINISTRATOR; CHAIRMAN, WAR 
MANPOWER COMMISSION 


HAT about those colleges which are outside the general Army 
and Navy plan? Is their place in the war effort to be con- 
fined to yielding their students to the draft and restricting their 
services to the education of the handful of those who are under 
18, or physically unfit? 

In cases where the college is a virile institution, serving its 
community and well and alertly administered, I feel sure the 
answer to that question will be in the negative. Of course it is 
not the business of the Federal Government to subsidize a 
privately-endowed college merely because its private income is 
insufficient for operating needs. And I assume that educators 
themselves, traditionally suspicious of Federal support and Fed- 
eral control, would vigorously oppose any such movement from 
Washington. Some private colleges, therefore, like some private 
business organizations, may have to close their doors for the dura- 
tion, reopening afterwards if there is the effective demand for 
their services which is the acid test of whether or not these ser- 
vices are needed. Such war casualties, however, should be few 
in number if the colleges themselves show the initiative which is 
one test of the validity of their claim to survival. 

There is really a great opportunity for the small colleges in 
the very fact that our larger educational institutions will handle 
the greater part of the specialized technical military training. 
This leaves the liberal arts colleges relatively free to concentrate, 
in cooperation with Selective Service, on the preservation of civil- 
ian professional training in many fields which, like medicine, are 
essential to the preservation of our society. 

When we say that we are engaged in total war we do well to 
remember the implication of that phrase. This is not merely a 
struggle between armies, navies and air forces, but between rival 
concepts of civilization. The United Nations are fighting the 


Note: Excerpt from Commencement Address, Haverford College, Haver- 
ford, Pennsylvania, January 30, 1943. 
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Axis powers not only on farflung battlefields, but also in the 
techniques of education, in laboratory methods, and in the sphere 
of ethics and philosophy. The needs of our armed forces come 
first, but it is no less important to sustain at home the underlying 
values in that democratic way of life. I know that you appre- 
ciate this at Haverford, which has always emphasized that spiri- 
tual approach without which Democracy becomes merely a mecha- 
nism of government, and admittedly not the most inherently 
efficient of mechanisms. 

In this defense of the basic values for which the war is being 
fought the liberal arts colleges have a tremendous responsibility. 
The men’s colleges cannot, of course, expect to shelter their under- 
graduates as a group from the operation of Selective Service. If 
any college should be so ill-advised as to attempt such an un- 
patriotic course its own students would, I am sure, rebel against 
the attempted favoritism. 

But as the colleges willingly transfer their students to the 
military services they can and should be utilizing their teachers 
and facilities in other ways. Already some which are especially 
well qualified are preparing selected men for various forms of 
reconstruction. Other colleges might, for instance, be offering 
instruction for older men and women who through no fault of 
their own have never enjoyed the educational advantages which 
have been lavished on you young men. This would fit in with the 
promising suggestion that the scope of the Engineering, Science 
and Management War Training Program be expanded to include 
cultural subjects. The colleges might also be arranging special 
rehabilitation courses for those invalided out of military service. 
If the colleges believe in democracy this is their opportunity to 
prove it. If they proclaim the virtues of individual initiative, 
this is their chance to practice as well as preach. 

Since our system of government is not paternalistic, except 
insofar as we seek to meet the essential minimum needs of the 
underprivileged and unfortunate, you will not expect me to 
define what the liberal arts colleges should do in the present 
emergency. Washington is not Berlin and we do not propose to 
regiment our colleges to any standardized program of State- 
directed service. But we know that the opportunities for service 
are there and we count on the small colleges to work out their 
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own ideas in terms of practical assistance to their communities, 
If these ideas are numerous and varied, that also will be in accord 
with the American tradition. 

Washington will not dictate a uniform plan of action to the 
colleges. But I can assure you that both the War Manpower 
Commission and the United States Office of Education, which also 
comes under my jurisdiction as Federal Security Administrator, 
are keenly interested in all efforts which the colleges, individually 
or collectively, make in their own interests. I recall that your 
Commencement speaker at Haverford last June was Dr. John W. 
Studebaker, the Commissioner of Education, and that in the 
course of his remarks he wisely said: ‘‘We must have a special 
concern lest the liberal arts colleges of America be jettisoned.” 
I would like to go on record as sharing that concern. 

Indeed, one reason for accepting your invitation to be with you 
tonight is that it gives me opportunity to emphasize that the 
War Manpower Commission is interested not only in the for- 
midable task of supplying adequate labor for our shipyards, air- 
plane factories, munitions plants, farms and other arsenals of 
democracy, but also in the full utilization of the facilities of 
higher education for the training of specialized manpower. And 
those facilities should be utilized the more energetically because 
they can thus be best preserved for the postwar era. Beyond 
fighting and winning this war we must see that it stays won; we 
must see that the wounds are healed and the ravages restored 
as quickly as possible; we must see that a more effective inter- 
national order, with our own nation playing an effective role 
therein, replaces the intolerable anarchy of the past. 

In this great task, to whom should we turn for guidance and 
assistance if not to those institutions of learning which have 
played so large a role in building our own nation? In the pro- 
vision of manpower we do not expect much quantitative help from 
the small liberal arts colleges. But we do expect important quali- 
tative assistance both for the preservation and improvement of 
our own way of life and for the eventual establishment of a 
better international order. 
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THE FUTURE OF THE HUMANITIES 


WILLIAM ALLAN NEILSON 
PRESIDENT EMERITUS, SMITH COLLEGE 


E humanistic program involves extension in space as well 

as in time, and the knowledge of contemporary cultures must 
be considered as well as those of antiquity. A usable acquain- 
tance with modern languages is more easily acquired than with 
Greek and Latin; and its utility is more obvious to the layman. 
Moreover the point can be made that a far smaller proportion of 
modern foreign writing is translated, and a great deal of, for 
example, political and scientific work is of such immediate im- 
portance that it must be reached in the original or not at all. 
A considerable economy of time and effort could be achieved if 
students were induced to foresee more clearly the purposes for 
which they will wish to use French or German or Spanish or 
Italian. The vocabulary and command of idiom necessary to read 
newspapers differ from those required for articles in scientific 
journals or for travel or for military puposes or for conversation. 
If the perfectionism which so often (unconsciously) dominates 
the methods of modern language teaching were reserved for lit- 
erary scholarship, and in other cases abandoned or moderated in 
favor of methods devised for special uses, access to the minds of 
contemporary peoples might become much more widespread. 

The strategy of the humanists need not be entirely defensive. 
There are fields outside of those traditionally regarded as liberal 
studies which are increasingly revealed as susceptible to the 
humanistic approach. The old delimitation of science and philos- 
ophy is breaking down; scientists are finding themselves involved 
in what used to be regarded as philosophical problems, mathe- 
matics is invading logic, and the cultural importance of the his- 
tory of science is more and more generally acknowledged. Psy- 
chology has always had a foot in either camp, and the most strictly 
physiological psychologist usually becomes a philosopher before 
he dies. Economies, politics and sociology are already commonly 
classified as liberal studies, and pressure for the recognition of 
the human element in their material is hardly necessary. In- 
dustry has for some time seen the importance of psychology, and 
perceives that in dealing with labor the handling of social situa- 
tions may often be more important than wages and hours. 

Nore: Excerpt from article appearing in Harper’s Magazine, February, 
1943, 
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POSTWAR LIBERAL ARTS EDUCATION 


CHARLES E. DIEHL 
PRESIDENT, SOUTHWESTERN 


NE of the problems we shall have to face with the peace is the 
problem of education. We do not mean the re-education 
which some of our leaders are proposing for Axis youth, but edu- 
cation right here in this country, and particularly what is popu- 
larly known as liberal arts education. In the judgment of some 
of our thoughtful leaders, one of the prime causes of the present 
world plight is our failure in real liberal arts education. What 
do we mean by the liberal arts? In the Middle Ages they were 
the seven branches of learning: grammar, logic, rhetoric, arith- 
metic, geometry, music and astronomy. Later they came to in- 
clude philosophy, history, languages and literature, science and 
the arts. To go back even further, the term comes from the 
Latin artes liberales, which among Romans only the free men, 
liberi, were allowed to pursue. In Cicero’s time the cultivation 
in such knowledge was suitable for free men, as distinguished 
from the need of trades and skills for slaves. These favored sons 
studied these cultural subjects to give them that broad under- 
standing which would fit them for worthy living. 

American higher education, following to a considerable extent 
the concepts of Oxford and Cambridge, has been built upon the 
liberal tradition, because ours is a civilization for free men. 
From the Hebrew-Christian tradition comes the root principle 
of democracy, the dignity and worth of the human individual. 
Made in the image of God and accountable to Him, endowed with 
reason, conscience, emotions and the power of choice, it was of 
vital importance that this human being make the most of his 
abilities and opportunities. The Church recognized the necessity 
for enlightenment and established colleges. Every one of the 
nine colleges in colonial times was founded with a view to sup- 
porting the claims of the Christian faith. They desired to sus- 
tain a high order of church leadership so that they and their 
posterity might preserve the revered values of the Potestant faith. 
Social leadership required the discipline of sound learning, and 
that learning was rooted in the Christian philosophy of life. 
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The basic purpose of a liberal education is to develop a well- 
rounded personality. It begins with discipline and leads to 
self-discipline. The building of character is its most important 
purpose, and it is, therefore, concerned with training in good 
morals and good manners. As the name implies, a liberal educa- 
tion is designed to release the mind from ignorance, superstition, 
bigotry, prejudice and partisanship, to emancipate the will, to 
stimulate the imagination, to broaden the sympathies and make 
the student a citizen of the world. It seeks to widen horizons, 
open new windows of the mind, fit the student for the critical 
examination of ends and means, sharpen appreciation, elevate 
the taste, and encourage the formation of habits of independent 
inquiry and reflection. It endeavors to develop in the student a 
resourcefulness, which will enable him to do what he never ex- 
pected to do, to meet situations not found in a book and to meet 
them effectively with intelligence, courage and faith. In short, 
he is to be a man of honor, who will not lie, who has a sense of 
social responsibility, and who will carry his share of the load in 
church and state. 

Liberal education is thus set in contrast to strictly vocational 
education, which is also of great importance. Vocational educa- 
tion is that which focuses the mind on the particular trade, busi- 
ness or profession which the student expects to pursue in later 
years, and it teaches him how to perform his future task with 
intelligence, skill and competence. Vocational training, neces- 
sary and valuable as it is, does not attempt to liberate, but to 
concentrate; not to broaden a man’s horizon, but to focus his 
mind on his job. Vocational education concerns itself primarily 
with making a living, whereas liberal education seeks primarily 
to develop a personality who will be able to live a larger, richer, 
more abundant life. Of course, we need both types of education, 
but we should clearly distinguish the purpose of each. Most of 
the criticism aimed at colleges by ‘‘practical’’ men for not fitting 
graduates to earn a living, to make money, to get ahead, is due to 
a failure to discriminate between the fundamental purpose of the 
two types of education. 

We have pinned our faith to education in this country, as no 
other nation on earth has ever done. Horace Mann said in his 
report as Secretary of Massachusetts State Board of Education, 
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that the American tradition of education was necessary to the 
‘well-being of all the people,’’ that without it, ‘‘though all man- 
kind were well fed, well clothed, and well housed, they might stil] 
be half civilized.’’ American civilization has been built upon 
liberal education, an education not only available to all the 
people, but one founded upon the ideal of Christianity and de- 
mocracy—truth, honesty, justice and sympathy—which have 
been the goals toward which man has been striving since his 
emergence from barbarism. These ideals are not easily realized. 
They must be fought for with courage and steadfastness. Their 
importance is not always recognized. There are always those 
who are willing to subordinate them to the development of tech- 
niques, of vocational skills, which may better enable one to earn 
a livelihood, but leave one, if his attention is concentrated upon 
the skills, weaker in one’s abilities to perceive the real direction 
of civilization. 

It is not, however, the confusing of the liberal and the voca- 
tional aims, for in many cases these have been coordinated, but it 
is the secularization of education that has brought us to our pres- 
ent sad plight. By secularization we mean life that is organized 
and planned without taking God into account. The influence of 
eighteenth century enlightenment and romanticism, with its as- 
sumption that man is naturally good and is quite capable of look- 
ing after himself, was not uplifting. Sophistication and self- 
sufficiency became the order of the day in our era of expansion, 
which was characterized by mechanism, materialism and man- 
monism. Men gave themselves to developing techniques, and 
equipped themselves for scientific, mechanical and agricultural 
pursuits, rather than for high moral ideals and high moral char- 
acter. The religious aim was supplanted by the modern god effi- 
ciency, and the emphasis came to be laid upon means rather than 
ends. 

Much of our modern education is based upon materialistic 
philosophy and behavioristic psychology—which insists that 
everything can be weighed and measured, and that man is a 
function of a set of cells, chemical substances and electrical im- 
pulses. It believes that a man is an organism which can be con- 
ditioned to react in a certain way. Its education more and more 
becomes technical training to make man useful in society—which 
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is only a larger organism. Basically, its function is to train a 
technician, not to build a character. Technology, whether in 
the creation of new explosives or a new method of super-sales- 
manship, stands outside and disclaims the moral results of its 
acts. This war shows that the education of the past few decades 
has trained a fine group of technicians. It shows also that we 
might well turn back to the older theory of a liberal education, 
for free men, which is concerned with convictions and consciences, 
with ultimate values. Some one has said, ‘‘ What you would get 
from the nation, you must first put into the schools.’’ President 
Hutchins, of the University of Chicago, says that we are getting 
the sort of education we deserve, that, having set up the Golden 
Calf to worship and having adopted the dollar mark as our stand- 
ard of value, we have no reason to complain about the unhappy 
results which the neglect of the humanities has brought about. 

‘‘Many causes,’’ says Dr. Alexander Meiklejohn, ‘‘have pro- 
duced the present World War. But high among them all is the 
failure of our Anglo-American institutions of liberal learning. 
It is not the forces of the modern world which have wrecked us. 
It is our lack of understanding of these forces.’? He points out 
the fact that the majority of our intellectual leaders in 1939 
and 1940 were in open rebellion against the participation of the 
United States in the growing conflict which was engulfing the 
world. We continued our selfish policy of isolationism, which 
we proudly adopted immediately after the last war. He affirms 
that the colleges were not studying war and peace, not charting 
a course for the United States or for the world. They were 
doing ‘‘intellectual’’ jobs. They were ‘‘technical.’’ They were 
not ‘‘liberal.’’ 

The war must and will be won. At how great cost or how long 
it will take, no one can predict. The question we want to ask is, 
what about the postwar period as it relates to liberal arts educa- 
tion? There were many things wrong with our colleges, and 
much that was called liberal education was shoddy and did not 
liberate. Will these things be corrected? Shall we need liberal 
education less or more in the days to come? Are the humanities 
outmoded, or are they—philosophy, history, literature, the arts— 
still to be depended upon to give perspective, poise, insights, 
convictions and a right sense of values? 
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Now that the government has entered upon a new phase of 
education by contract, by which universities undertake for the 
government specific research problems, at government expense, 
or contract to train men and women chosen by the government, 
in fields and by methods prescribed by the government, will this 
plan be continued after the war? Will the accelerated program 
be continued, or will we realize that all growth is regulated and 
that there are limits to assimilation? Shall we, as some one has 
said, ‘‘squeeze out the things worth doing because they are super- 
ficially less attractive than the things not worth doing’’? Will 
privately controlled colleges be able to survive, or will these cita- 
dels of freedom be lost and all education be in the hands of the 
State or the Federal Government? If they do survive, will they 
be used to educate and rehabilitate soldiers at government ex- 
pense as they are demobilized ? 

If the government does provide for the further education of 
those whose education or whose careers have been rudely inter- 
rupted, will it do so by subsidizing institutions, or by a system 
of scholarships, allowing the individual to go to the institution 
of his or her choice? Will institutions of higher education be 
characterized by sound educational principles, or will they be 
geared to give the students a social experience, will they be de- 
voted to ‘‘football, fraternities and fun’’? Will the experience 
of the Army and Navy in discovering the unhappy results of 
allowing students to side step the so-called disciplines lead to the 
placing of greater emphasis on mathematics and languages, and 
a more insistent thoroughness on all college work, or will these 
short, superficial, utilitarian courses which the government is 
requiring encourage a continuance of that sort of training? Will 
there be a renewed effort to make our young men and women 
familiar with our history, more appreciative of our heritage, and 
more responsible for carrying forward our democratic way of 
life? Will the fact that some twenty-five to thirty per cent of 
the men called for induction are physically disqualified shame us 
into a greater concern for the physical development of all stu- 
dents? Will there be increased or decreased enrolments after 
the war? Will organized labor continue to be favored by the 
government, and will it demand that its children be especially 
provided for at government expense, or will the workers have 
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saved enough out of their unprecedented wages themselves to 
provide for higher education for their children ? 

Will it be recognized that education should be a life-long 
process, and that Adult Education is in many cases of superior 
importance, value and significance? Will those in authority 
realize that education cannot be divorced from religion except at 
the peril of both, and the consequent impairment of our civiliza- 
tion? Will the institutions of higher education continue to im- 
prove their work by clearly defining their objectives, by restudy- 
ing their curricula and teaching methods, by realizing that we 
may no longer live as provincials, but that we are world-citizens, 
inseparably linked with South America, China, Russia and other 
nations, and that we must become one of the coordinate members 
of some kind of world association that recognizes the dignity and 
worth of the individual and our responsibility for maintaining 
freedom, truth and justice upon the earth? 








CAN EDUCATION ABROAD BE “CONTROLLED”? 


I. L. KANDEL 
PROFESSOR OF EDUCATION, TEACHERS COLLEGE, COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY 


T IS an encouraging sign of the times that widespread attention 
is being devoted throughout the country to the study of inter- 
national relations and programs of postwar settlement. There 
is some danger, however, that the universal yearning to free the 
world from the fears by which it has been obsessed for more than 
a generation may blind us to the difficulties that lie ahead. These 
difficulties are particularly serious in the field of education which 
is always an integral expression of a people’s culture. It is for 
this reason that, however well-meaning and well-intentioned one 
may be, to undertake to plan the educational future of a foreign 
country is virtually an impossible task. Even in any one country 
there is always an inevitable lag between an ideal scheme and 
its realization in practice. The United States may well be proud 
of its traditional faith and the ideals that the nation has set 
before itself in education. This faith and these ideals may well 
prove in time to be beacon lights to other countries which are 
looking to the reorganization of their educational systems. Never- 
theless the fact remains that such a reorganization can only come 
from within a country ; it cannot be imposed from without. 
From the point of view of the study of comparative education 
this statement, although axiomatic, cannot be too frequently 
repeated and particularly at the present time. Efforts to trans- 
port educational systems from one country to another have always 
failed. They have failed wherever a suzerain country has sought 
to establish its own system of education in its colonial dependen- 
cies. One of the important advances which have been made in 
this branch of education is due to the recognition that education 
must be adapted to and spring from the traditions and culture 
of a people. The process may be slow, but to attempt to ‘‘assimi- 
late’’ the educational system of one group to that of another, as 
has been the practice until recently, is to court failure. 
Although these facts are obvious to the student of comparative 
education, they seem to be ignored in the current discussions and 
proposals of plans for postwar settlement. The desire for a 
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peaceful world and for insurance against another war, as well 
as a certain missionary zeal which is a characteristic of the Amer- 
ican people, have led to two suggestions which are being currently 
discussed. The first is that the United States should take upon 
itself the task of controlling and supervising education in those 
nations which have been the plague spots of the world because of 
their militarism, aggressiveness and barbarism. The second is 
that courses for training for foreign service should be immediately 
established. 

The second suggestion may be discussed first because courses 
for training for foreign service have already been announced in 
a number of institutions. According to a recent report a lively 
seminar on Postwar Educational Reconstruction is being con- 
ducted in one institution and the students have written essays on 
this assignment : ‘‘ CoLOGNE IN Rutns, March 15, 1944. You have 
been now for one week with the Occupation Army in the newly 
occupied Cologne and you have investigated the situation of 
youth and education. Write your report and make proposals as 
to what to do for the child, the youth, the adolescent and for 
education in general.’’ It is not intended to imply that such an 
assignment is characteristic of the courses for foreign service; it 
would be unfortunate in the extreme, if it were. Nevertheless, 
the assignment is indicative of an over-exaggerated optimism as 
to the part that American educators may be expected to play in 
the postwar situation. 

It would be well to consider among other questions whether 
there will be opportunities for foreign service, in what parts of 
the world such service will be required, and what equipment in 
foreign languages and foreign cultures is desirable. Is it pos- 
sible as yet to anticipate the plans which the Government of the 
United States has in mind for the future of the world or whether 
this Government will undertake the whole task of world recon- 
struction, whether it will cooperate with the United Nations in 
this task, and, finally, whether any global pattern can be formu- 
lated at all. Foreign service may be a challenge to youth, but 
without answers to the questions raised, their chances of seeing 
service abroad are at present rather illusory. 

In education these hopes for foreign service have been raised 
and nourished by two proposals—one to export teachers and edu- 
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cational methods and the other to control education in enemy 
countries. The first of these proposals prompts the questions 
whether teachers and educational methods can ever be exported 
and whether they ought to be exported. How would such teach- 
ers and methods fit in with the traditions, languages and cultures 
of the nations to which they are exported, particularly at a time 
when new forms of government are being formulated and the 
economic future is uncertain? One illustration may perhaps 
suffice as an answer. Many of the Latin American countries 
since the second half of the nineteenth century invited foreign 
educators and missions to assist them in the development of their 
educational systems. To the best of my knowledge only in one 
instance was a mission really successful. It is to be noted that 
these missions were invited by the country concerned ; they were 
not ‘‘exported’’ to them without consultation or as a punitive or 
restorative measure; they were invited, further, to assist and 
advise the educational authorities and teachers, not to ‘‘control”’ 
them. All the conditions for their services seemed favorable and 
yet they failed. One Sarmiento, inspired by his observations of 
education in the United States, exercised a greater influence on 
education in his country than any foreign mission. 

Now it is proposed to ‘‘control’’ the educational systems of the 
enemy countries. When the idea was first suggested, it was by 
no means clear what was meant by ‘‘control.’’ The ultimate 
aim—to see to it that the world is purged of the kind of vicious 
indoctrination which passed for education in Germany, Italy and 
Japan—is beyond criticism. But how an educational system can 
be controlled by outside forces is inconceivable. Would it mean 
prescribed courses, textbooks and methods of instruction? Many 
German teachers showed during the period of the Weimar Re- 
public that the sound, democratic intentions of their own govern- 
ment, to which they had sworn an oath of loyalty, could be sabo- 
taged. One did not have to remain long in the classrooms of some 
secondary schools in pre-Hitlerian Germany to discover that 
teachers inherited from the Imperial régime were not in sym- 
pathy either with the Republican ideals or with the movement 
to extend the opportunities for education to the brighter children 
of the working classes. If external control were imposed, resis- 
tance to the ‘‘dictates’’ of foreign controllers would become a 
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challenge to national pride. The German oppressors, with the 
threat of execution or the concentration camp—measures of con- 
trol which no civilized victors would dream of using—have found 
themselves unable to break the spirit of the patriotic and heroic 
teachers of occupied Norway. 

Would control, then, imply placing a censor or supervisor in 
each classroom? If so, how many controllers would be needed 
and could a staff of this size be recruited in sufficient numbers? 
A notion seems to be current that the chief subject to be controlled 
is history. The Nazis, and to a lesser degree their allies, have 
shown that there is scarcely a subject that cannot be used for 
purposes of their kind of indoctrination—arithmetic, mathe- 
matics, physics and chemistry, biology and literature. 

More recently Vice-President Wallace, the most prominent 
advocate of control, has defined his idea more clearly. His latest 
recommendation is that textbooks should be prepared by ‘‘cul- 
tured German scholars with an excellent attitude toward the 
world.’’ There is a great deal that can be said in favor of this 
recommendation if the textbooks are intended to be guides for 
the future. It assumes, however, that textbooks play the same 
part in the educational systems of other countries that they do 
in the United States. Textbooks in other countries are sub- 
sidiary to the teacher’s instruction ; they complement the content 
of the lessons imparted by the teacher. There is no guarantee 
that textbooks would be used or that they would not be abused 
by the teachers. 

Assuming that a policy of control is adopted, how long would 
it be necessary to maintain that control and who will assume the 
responsibility of determining when the time has come to release 
the Germans from their intellectual quarantine? And what 
would happen as soon as control is removed? It was Booker T. 
Washington who once made the sage remark that ‘‘You cannot 
hold a man down in a ditch without staying there with him.”’ 

The suggestions of preparing Americans for foreign service 
and of control are much too facile. There is an assumption that 
the Germans (and their allies) suffer from a temporary attack 
of barbarism. It is interesting to note that after the first books 
describing the immediate causes of the rise of Naziism appeared, 
later books have sought to prove that the disease had its roots in 
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the distant past. If that is true, and there is every reason to 
believe that it is, it at once becomes obvious that no easy or short- 
cut road to recovery is conceivable. 

It is somewhat of a paradox that the suggestion of control in 
education should come from Americans. For thirty years now 
there has been a movement to secure more federal aid for educa- 
tion ; the chief opposition to this movement has come from those 
who fear control in education. The arguments against control 
in the United States would apply with even greater force if it is 
proposed to control the education of another people. 

The problem is formidable, but its solution does not lie by way 
of control or exporting teachers and methods of instruction. The 
educational salvation of a people, as of an individaul, can only 
come from within, and it cannot be hurried, however much we 
may yearn for a peaceful world. There is no doubt that the 
regeneration of Germans will take time, but it can only come 
through their own efforts and through those elements which, 
despite the horrors of concentration camps and Gestapo, have re- 
mained loyal to the ideals of decency and honor and that German 
culture which once meant so much to the world. Such elements 
should be discovered and given opportunities for training abroad 
in order that they might return as missionaries to their own 
people. By the time they are ready to return, something of the 
nature of the new political régimes that will be established and 
of the economic future may be known, for without relation to 
these education would operate in a vacuum. 

The United States gave a lead to other countries when it was 
decided to use the Boxer Indemnity to establish scholarships for 
Chinese students to study in American institutions. In a much 
smaller way and with very limited resources the International 
Institute of Teachers College, Columbia University, in the brief 
period since it was established in 1924 through the vision of Dr. 
Paul Monroe, has a record of achievements in education by its 
former students who were gradually assuming positions of leader- 
ship in their own countries, a record which may serve as a guide 
in the current situation. Here are precedents which may well be 
kept in mind in any consideration of educational reconstruction 
in enemy countries. Statesmanship and the messianic complex 
do not go well together. 
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PHI BETA KAPPA IN WARTIME 


WILLIAM A. SHIMER 


SECRETARY, THE UNITED CHAPTERS OF PHI BETA Kappa; 
Epitor, The American Scholar 


p#! BETA KAPPA’S history has been coincidental with the 
history of American democracy. A society that has grown 
from the small group of Virginia students, who gathered together 
in secret conclave to discuss with freedom the debatable questions 
of 1776, to a nation-wide organization numbering 90,000 living 
members need not fear extinction even during such years of crisis 
as these. Although that early Society put aside debate for 
weapons of war, branches had first been established in Yale and 
Harvard, and the spirit and purposes of the organization were 
ripe for new growth when the war years were past. So today, 
many chapters may discontinue their elections as colleges and 
universities turn from liberal courses of study to training. for 
military purposes, records may be stored away, officers may leave 
their campuses for war service, but Phi Beta Kappa will undoubt- 
edly experience less of peril than of renewed strength. 
President Marjorie Nicolson wrote in her report to the Senate 
last December : 

To me it seems essential, and indeed inevitable, that the 
function of Phi Beta Kappa at this time is to strive, as never 
before, to uphold the liberal tradition in education. . . . To 
such preservation Phi Beta Kappa should devote itself. Phi 
Beta Kappa began in a period of war; it has stood firm and 
abided through other wars. It will continue undaunted and 
courageous through this period, if we accept our responsi- 


bility, if we show in every way posible that we are ‘‘able to 
withstand in the evil day, and having done all, to stand.’’ 


Vitality and awareness marked the Senate’s fifty-ninth annual 
meeting. Nineteen of the twenty-five members were present, 
coming to New York from as far distant as California, Florida, 
Georgia. In addition to the full day of business sessions, an 
evening was devoted to a discussion of the wartime policy of Phi 
Beta Kappa, laying the basis for a definitive statement to be issued 
later by the Committee on Policy.1 Recognizing the Society’s 


1 Published in The American Scholar, Spring 1943. Reprinted for distri- 
bution at 5¢. 
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full responsibility in preserving high standards of liberal schol- 
arship, the Committee’s report departs no whit from the tradi- 
tional insistence upon a complete and generous liberal education 
as a primary requirement for election to membership. With war 
pressures converting colleges and universities to technical and 
practical training for immediate needs, such observance of basic 
requirements may mean the discontinuance of elections during 
the war period. But if the liberal courses of study are, as the 
chapters of Phi Beta Kappa believe, ‘‘designed principally for a 
knowledge or understanding or appreciation of the natural and 
social world in which we live,’’* they are more essential in a world 
torn by dissension than in a world at peace. Hence the Commit- 
tee on Policy reports: 


In no ease should standards of admission be lowered in the 
interest of larger membership. In these dark days they (the 
college chapters) must work for their own self-enlightenment 
and the enlightenment of others. . . . We desire particularly 
that our younger members contribute to the effective reas- 
sertion of the liberal philosophy by our Society and by insti- 
tutions of higher learning in general. In undergraduate 
chapter meetings it will be wise to discuss in a spirit of 
rational idealism the critical problems which confront the 
nation and the world. In some communities it will be appro- 
priate for the chapter, independently or in cooperation with 
civic groups, to provide a public forum where the meaning 
and the problems of democracy can be explored in the spirit 
of liberal culture and that love of truth which by members 
of our Society should be recognized as the ‘‘guide of life.’’ 
The graduate associations are urged to undertake a similar 
work of orientation and as part of their public service to 
provide a forum for their communities where the problems 
of the peace can be studied and discussed in the spirit of 
enlightened tolerance. . . 

The fundamental values of the liberal studies need to be 
rediscovered, redefined, and revitalized, if they are to sur- 
vive and prosper. The Phi Beta Kappa Senate, therefore, 
recommends that member institutions give careful consid- 
eration to some plan for mobilizing faculty resources for an 
effective attack on this problem. Positive and aggressive 
action on the part of the liberal arts colleges is needed at this 
time particularly. It is in the tradition of Phi Beta Kappa 
that we should now be bending every effort to prepare young 
men to serve their country in this hour of her dire need. It 


2 Article III, 3, Chapter Constitution required by charter. 
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is also our purpose while our young men are at war, to work 
toward that fuller and sounder course in the humanities 
which even after their tragic experience, will satisfy their 
deeper hungers for an abundant life and help them create 
for themselves and their country a less distracted world, a 
world worthier of their sacrifice. 


It may appear that college graduates whose learning is pre- 
dominantly in the field of the humanities can have little to con- 
tribute in mechanized warfare. Daily reports indicate, however, 
that the various branches of the military services, the Red Cross, 
and industry are finding the Phi Beta Kappa member’s breadth 
and depth of scholarship of special value in positions requiring 
quick adaptability, keen perception, and power of concentration. 
Nevertheless it remains true that probably the most valuable 
service members of Phi Beta Kappa will be able to make, indi- 
vidually and collectively, will be in the postwar world where the 
harmony of international and interracial relations will depend 
upon wisdom of leadership and upon a knowledge and under- 
standing of various peoples and cultures. 

With the opening of the present academic year the United 
Chapters of Phi Beta Kappa initiated a National Lectureship 
designed to enable each of the 141 college chapters and each of 
the 120 graduate associations to obtain noted speakers. The Lec- 
tureship places major emphasis on the urgent problems of discov- 
ering, educating, and training the young men and women needed 
for positions of responsibility in our democracy during and after 
the war. Intellectually alert leaders must help America prepare 
for good government locally and world-wide. As Ralph Waldo 
Emerson put it in his most famous of Phi Beta Kappa addresses, 
“The American Scholar’’: ‘‘ Inaction is cowardice, but there can 
be no scholar without the heroic mind. . . . The true scholar 
grudges every opportunity of action passed by, as a loss of 
power.’’ Phi Beta Kappa, in her published and oral words, 
urges upon her scholars an active participation in the shaping 
of national and world events. 

Officers and Senators have used careful discretion in adapting 
the work and activities of the Society to war conditions. Reason 
rather than fear has marked their wartime decisions. In Decem- 
ber, 1941, the Committee on Qualifications, composed of six noted 
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educators appointed to serve the United Chapters in selecting 
colleges and universities for new chapters, planned their work 
for the triennium in spite of the fact that their meeting was held 
just nine days following Pearl Harbor. Inspectors were ap- 
pointed and instructed to make their studies with careful consid- 
eration of wartime effects upon colleges, the Committee’s proce- 
dure was revised in the light of ten years of working experience, 
and the ‘‘political interference in the educational system of 
Georgia’’ was reviewed with ‘‘a view to the possible revocation 
of the Phi Beta Kappa charter’’ granted to members at the Uni- 
versity of Georgia. The Committee’s work proceeded until June, 
1942, when a special meeting was held to review written data and 
reports of those members who had visited various institutions, 
At that time the Committee unanimously adopted a recommen- 
dation that its work immediately be suspended because ‘‘ wartime 
conditions are so affecting colleges and universities of the country 
as to make it unwise to proceed at this time with scheduled inspec- 
tions of institutions seeking Phi Beta Kappa charters.’’ Al- 
though some institutions, disappointed in having to submit to 
delay, questioned the wisdom of the Committee’s decision at that 
time, not one could doubt it today. 

Optimistically, some may say, but certainly not unrealistically, 
the Senate in December did not cancel the twenty-first triennial 
meeting of the national Council of chapters and associations. In- 
stead it was unanimously voted to postpone for one year the 
meeting that had been scheduled for September 1943 and to lay 
plans for the annual meeting of the Senate on December 10, 1943. 
If Senate and Council cannot meet, the Executive Committee, 
whose members are all in or near New York, can guide the Society 
through the war years. 

The American Scholar, Phi Beta Kappa’s noted periodical of 
general interest, has not been adversely affected by war condi- 
tions. Officers and Senators place confidence in its future, as 
did the Council of 1940 when it adopted a committee report that 
stated : 


Some consequences of the conditions which have seemed 
and still seem unfavorable for the success of such a magazine 
as The American Scholar may in the long run prove to be to 
its advantage. The depression has increased the demand for 
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serious discussion of economics and of many social problems. 

The great wars are teaching geography and history to many 

who had forgotten what little they knew about those subjects. 

The threatened world-revolution is compelling many of us to 

rethink the foundations of our own system of political, in- 

dustrial, and social organization, and to understand the forces 
which threaten them. The world which is before us seems 
likely to require from its scholars more serious concern and 
more intelligent action than the comparatively comfortable 

world which we of the older generation have known. A 

magazine which reports advancing science and thought, and 

interprets the meanings of the changing scene and the con- 
flicting ideas and forces should find a constantly enlarging 
constituency. 

The Key Reporter, news quarterly for the 90,000 members of 
the Society, has swung into the war effort by helping to place 
members in responsible positions in industry, Red Cross and 
other service organizations, and in special Army and Navy 
courses requiring trained minds. Army and Navy Japanese 
language schools have found Phi Beta Kappa members of excep- 
tional value. The Navy has written into its instruction forms 
that ‘‘in exceptional cases students who have received their col- 
lege degrees with Phi Beta Kappa standing will be admitted 
without previous background study... .’’ Army officials have 
said that the Phi Beta Kappa members enrolled in their Japanese 
language school ‘‘of course constitute excellent material for the 
school.’”” Members are urged to serve their country’s need not 
impulsively and blindly, but through applying their particular 
talents and their educational preparation to those tasks where 
they will be most helpful. 

Even though Phi Beta Kappa which depends financially on 
small registration fees for new members rather than on annual 
dues, may suffer monetary loss, financial assurance has been 
given by such vitally interested groups as the Phi Beta Kappa 
Associates and the Sustaining Members of Phi Beta Kappa. Sus- 
taining Members contribute from year to year, giving major 
attention to The American Scholar. Two hundred Associates 
contribute annually $100 each for a period of ten years to the 
general purposes of Phi Beta Kappa. It is they who have made 
possible the establishment of the National Lectureship this year 
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when effort to meet this long-term need might well be looked upon 
as a venture of the bravest sort. 

Active and responsible scholarship is the watchword of Phi 
Beta Kappa now as in 1776 when its members were among the 
leaders in waging a war for liberty and in drawing the instru. 
ments for peace and a new democracy. 

Wendell Phillips’ words to members of Phi Beta Kappa in 
1881, remain as vital and true as theugh spoken today : 


We stand now simply a representative of free, brave, 
American scholarship. . . . The independence we won... 
construed in the fulness of its real meaning, bound us to a 
distinctive American character and purpose, to a keen sense 
of large responsibility, and to a generous self-devotion.*® 
3*¢The Scholar in a Republic,’’ an oration delivered before the Harvard 

Chapter, June 30, 1881, published in Representative Phi Beta Kappa Ora 
tions, Vol. I. 





PHI BETA KAPPA ADDRESS 


GILBERT W. MEAD 
PRESIDENT, WASHINGTON COLLEGE 


pS THE early days of the last century, when America was be- 

ginning to feel its scholarly blood mounting, and was chal- 
lenging the falsity of such British criticisms as that of Sidney 
Smith who dismissed America with the contemptuous epithet 
‘that Van Dieman’s Land of letters,’’? Phi Beta Kappa more 
than kept pace with academic development—it did much to lead 
the way. Its reputation was immeasurably enhanced when Em- 
erson’s great essay ‘‘The American Scholar’’ was first presented 
as the Phi Beta Kappa oration at Harvard in 1837. Possibly no 
other of the many annual Phi Beta Kappa essays made since that 
time has had one small fraction of its influence, unless it be that 
later Harvard address of Wendell Phillips, ‘‘The Scholar in a 
Republic’’ (1887) fifty years after Emerson, or Woodrow Wil- 
son’s ‘‘The Spirit of Learning,’’ also at Harvard in 1909. There 
seems to have been something in the Harvard connection which 
was challenging to the representatives of three generations. 

* * * 

For purposes of further comparison, I take a selection from 
the published curriculum of my present institution. It is a part 
of the study demanded of the Freshman in 1782. Arithmetic is 
required through the extraction of roots; algebra through quad- 
ratics. Then logarithms and six books of Euclid. That was the 
extent of the ‘‘practical’’ in the Freshman’s life. His real duty 
was Logic with Metaphysics, Homer’s Iliad, Juvenal, Pindar, 
selections from Cicero and Livy, Thucydides, Euripides, and 
Dionysius of Halicarnassus. Also in the ‘‘Books Recommended 
for Private Hours,’’ he has Locke on Human Understanding, 
Hutcheson’s Metaphysics, Varenius’ Geography, Watts’ Ontol- 
ogy, King’s De Origione Mali, and many others. 

Two years later he had exhausted Longinus, Quintilian, Epic- 
tetus, Plato, and for a more modern touch, Grotius’ De Jure. 

Yet this is the generation (if not the actual individuals) best 
remembered for the Declaration of Independence, the victorious 


Note: Excerpt of address delivered before Birmingham-Southern College 
Chapter, March 5, 1943. 
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War of the Revolution, and the establishment of the Constitution 
and framework of the United States. 

The following century and a half saw that, and everything it 
stood for in educational philosophy, radically altered. The very 
mechanics of daily living had completely changed. So had the 
educational curriculum. Each generation could see what had 
happened to its predecessor, but no generation, except as a very 
few individuals, either saw what was happening to itself, or did 
anything about it. 

There was at first an unrecognized dualism in learning and its 
practical concomitants in social life and practice. Even the 
mathematical principle of duality could be demonstrated, to their 
satisfaction, in the field of letters; and the substitution of line for 
point and point for line in any counterpart social theorem was 
the natural and unconscious reaction of the ‘‘progress’’ philoso- 
pher like Durfee, who saw no disharmony in substituting the 
reality ‘‘steam-engine’’ for the philosophical abstraction ‘‘Prog- 
ress.’’ To him the theorems were still exact counterparts of each 
other, and the happiness of man was as demonstrably secure as 
was his speedier locomotion and communication, and by the same 
logic. 

The next step was the rise of the dichotomy of the ‘‘humane”’ 
and the ‘‘not-humane,”’ the basic, of course, being the traditional 
foundation. The mechanical is considered not as a separate 
unity, conducing within itself to the speed or comfort of living, 
but as a subordinate and lesser division of the original meta- 
physical abstraction. The inevitable cultural lag had not yet 
begun to be evident, for the astronomical multiplication of me- 
chanical application had not yet outrun the sure but plodding 
dominance of the Platonic ideal. 

But the Patent Office had more new work in the next two gen- 
erations than did the university library, and the dichotomy dis- 
appeared, to be succeeded by a parallelism, still recognized, of 
Science and Humane Letters, in which parallelism were deeply 
planted the seeds of dissention. The fruit we know. It became 
‘‘Seience or Humane Letters,’’ not ‘‘and.’’ Instead of a tol- 
erated parallelism there arose debates, rivalries, battle. 

In this battle—and battle it has been, despite all the polite as- 
severations of both parties to the contrary—there has been more 
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hidden hard feeling than open hard words. But the course of 
this genteel struggle has been clear, and its outcome possibly des- 
tined from the beginning. 

In my own undergraduate days, at least in my own college, the 
eamel of the so-called ‘‘Latin-Scientific’’ course had just man- 
aged to get its nose into the tent where the great majority of us 
were still (unconsciously) traditionalists, struggling with the 
Greek second aorist as the proper foundation of an education, and 
looking with some puzzled amazement at a man who could gradu- 
ate from college without Greek. For better or for worse, I have 
seen the camel finally occupy the whole tent, and for practical 
purposes, college Greek is gone forever. The humane designa- 
tion ‘‘Latin-Scientific’’ was shortly lost, and the Latin portion 
faded from the picture, and as Greek vanished, Latin began 
crowding its heels in the retreat. 

Of course I am not such a fool as to say that the salvation of 
the world lay in Greek and Latin. Nor am I lamenting the loss 
of the alleged ‘‘disciplinary’’ values of the Greek and Latin 
paradigm. Properly taught, there is as much discipline in al- 
gebra and geometry—which lie (or should lie) in the founda- 
tions of much of that scientific training which more recently has 
been straining both to hold the world together and to blow it 
apart. 

So, without wailing in useless lament over the loss to linguistic 
and grammatical studies of the discipline of the aorist, I trust I 
will be understood when I drop a reminiscent tear for the passing 
of certain values which, I fear, were early lost by the ultra-con- 
servatism (or myopia) of scholars who should have known better 
but who, in defense of the perpetuation of the ‘‘aorist antiquity,’’ 
were not keen enough to see how they might have cooperated with 
the inevitable by an early surrender of their die-hard ‘‘aorists- 
for-all’’ attitude, and concentrated some of their effort on getting 
into the souls of their students by some other method the ideal- 
isms of Plato, the power of Socrates, the eternal and universal 
catharsis of Greek tragedy, the human social satire of Aristoph- 
anes, the universality of the Homeric men and women, the idyllic 
beauty of Theocritus, the clean-cut gem-carving of the Greek 
epigrammatists, the wild lyricism of Sappho. But, no!—The 
alien foot of a mere science student must not be permitted to 
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profane that areanum—and after a generation of crying ‘‘Greek 
literature for the aorist initiate only!’’, the grammarian-teacher, 
noble man that he was, died unconquered and often misunder- 
stood. 

And so, to complete the Hellenic allusion, Archimedes con- 
quered the aorist, and the first and most important round of the 
battle was over. Vae victis! I still believe that my friends and 
masters, the grammarian-teachers, unwittingly conspired in their 
own extinction from the academic scene. 

The history of mechanical and scientific development in Amer- 
ica and elsewhere during the past century is presumably known 
to all. The innermost fibers of our lives have, during the years 
of this amazing change, taken on some sort of a ‘‘set’’ from the 
influence of the scientific and mechanical arts. Every familiar 
object in this room, visible or tangible, recalls this power to your 
mind. 

I wonder whether this audience, or any audience like it, in 
America today could be so clear on the history of the human 
mind, and of its changed abstractions in a similar period of time. 
Is it not true that as the physical in human life usually pre- 
cedes the mental, or the spiritual, so in all our thinking, a knowl- 
edge and appreciation of, and a dependence upon the develop- 
ments and the application of the machine, take first place over 
our consideration of the metaphysical concepts which a study 
of history and philosophy would reveal to us? 

It is not too long nor too fantastic a jump from the decline of 
the classical curriculum to the excessive pre-dominance of the 
mechanical in the lives of the generations which have grown to 
maturity since my own undergraduate days. There has been a 
great deal of speculation on the problem, best expressed in the 
question ‘‘Man or Machine’’?, at all levels, from the daily jobs of 
living, to the realms of the metaphysical. The problem has not 
yet been resolved. In my own life, I would not substitute a 
Greek verb for my telephone, nor any paradigm, however in- 
volved, for the radio or the airplane. That, in a material way. 
In the realm of the spirit which dominates man, however, I feel 
differently. My conviction still is, that in the realm of the arts 
—the humane studies, if you prefer the phrase, lies the soul under 
which we as a people and a civilization learned the lessons of life; 
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and from that spirit again we must draw the ideals which will 
save us from spiritual and political stagnation in the part we are 
being forced to play in the global strategy of civilization’s 
restoration. 

Nothing could possibly be more stupid of me than to call for a 
return to the dominance of the aorist in our education and our 
thinking. That would be as foolish as calling for a return of all 
our living to the pre-horse and buggy days—the abolition of the 
radio, the telephone, the airplane, the steam engine. There was 
war and savagery even before these things came into our lives. 
Their abolition would not pacify man nor temper his tendencies 
to brutality and injustice. These are human failings which exist 
outside the problem of the mechanical trappings in which in- 
genious man has clad himself, the better to kill in war times, and 
the better to live materially in peaceful days. 

It is exactly here that I must put in my strongest plea for the 
continuance of those studies called liberal. True, the humanities 
must inevitably suffer in these days of war. Educational plants 
must become training centers primarily for those who are to be 
specialists in the techniques by which the enemy is to be defeated, 
and our civilization preserved to us. Our Secretary of War has 
spoken of the necessary ‘‘dim-out’’ of liberal education for the 
duration. We would fear the results on our life and philosophy 
for a generation or more to come, if that were to become actually 
a ‘‘black-out.”’ 

The war must be fought to a victory. Everything that science 
and technology can contribute must be mustered to that end. 
Everything that the colleges and universities can do to speed the 
happy day of a victorious peace must be done. But, the mind 
must rule the machine, and the spirit of man must not be subject 
to the eternal rule of a civilization predicated on the supremacy 
of the mechanical devices which science will continue to press to 
perfection. 

It is impossible to argue ideals with a bandit when he is pre- 
paring to shoot you and rob you of your goods. You cannot 
temporize with him by opening a debate on the good, the true 
and the beautiful. When you have sufficient advance warning 
of a burglar’s plans to rob you, or of an arsonist’s intention to 
burn your home, his force must be met and overcome by your 
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force. At this point a gun is superior to a volume of Plato, 
You must make strong and intelligent preparation to defend 
yourself, not by Socratic dialogue, nor a discussion of Kant and 
Spinoza, but by the only answer he can recognize—the appeal of 
superior mechanical force, successfully applied. When he at- 
tacks, you must meet his force with yours until he is utterly 
routed ; otherwise he will return again and again until his pur- 
pose is accomplished, and your storehouse of literature, philoso- 
phy, art and religion lies in ashes. The salvation of the humani- 
ties in this way depends upon their defense by the things which 
at first view seem most alien to them. 

In the international field the analogy holds. We have surely 
had notice enough of the Nazi’s plan to rule the world by terror 
and force, and to destroy any nation or any individual who op- 
posed them. The megalomaniac dream of domination, whether 
arising from the warped mind of a Hitler or a Mussolini, or from 
a religious fanaticism engendered by power-hungry war lords, 
as is the case with Japan, cannot withstand the final assaults of 
the free peoples of the earth when their defense becomes a vig- 
orous offense as is now happily the case with us. 

In this gigantic and unprecedented battle, the ancient aorist 
will be of little value to us now. We need every device the 
mechanic mind can apply, so that we may first ensure total 
victory. 

We normally expect that those who are the exemplars and ex- 
pressions of the first ideals of Phi Beta Kappa would, more than 
the average, be interested in the pattern of things to come. What 
that pattern will be is not now revealed to us. Other elements 
than armed conflict conspire to keep the pattern from appearing. 
The unresolved debate between merely ‘‘technology”’ and ‘“‘hu- 
manities’’ as to the coming mastery of the world and of man is 
but a part of the tale. There will be, even in victory, clashes of 
political ideologies, economic rivalries, varying theories of gov- 
ernment of the defeated, differing ideals of justice at home and 
abroad, all of them fundamental problems of human relationship 
which no test tube analysis in any laboratory can solve, no micro- 
scope can determine; which are not of the world of the mechanic 
and scientific, and which cannot be encompassed by any machine, 
or introduced into the soul of a man or into his social practices 
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by anything devised by any physicist or engineer. These are 
and will always be in the province of the spirit. They are the 
proper functions of those philosophically trained in the tradition 
of mankind as expressed and recorded in the humanities. 

Victory first! But after victory—what? The millions of 
young men now taken from their accustomed places and from 
their peacetime careers will have much to say about it. What 
they want, they will get. Let us trust that they will desire a 
speedy return to peace—not merely the comforts of life freed 
from the dangers and deprivations of military life in hostile 
lands, but a world-wide acceptance of human rights, a rule of 
justice and freedom for all peoples. 

In this, the liberally educated man and woman will perforce 
become the leaders. Technological training, scientific research 
and improved knowledge of and mastery over natural forces can 
and should devise and operate the machinery of our complex 
world, by which we produce, move about and carry on all human 
contacts of communication. But these things are not devised to 
earry to their proper flowering the ideals of liberty, justice and 
freedom. The true soil of them is in the studies of the humani- 
ties, of history, of literature, of philosophy and their allied fields. 
So, the present prospect of the depletion of the Arts Colleges 
need not—nay, it must not—mean their extinction or long eclipse 
as the centers of light and learning. 

Let us heed the recent exhortation of Mr. Wendell Willkie that 
the neglect of the books here in enlightened America would be as 
fatally destructive to our traditions and ideals as the burning of 
books by the Nazi barbarians. 

Our students have gone or are going to war. It isa very highly 
scientifically mechanized war. In that mechanization lies their 


: hope of preserving their lives, and our hope of our ultimate and 


total victory. Our colleges as institutions are going to war, one 
by one, as they become training centers for highly specialized 
groups of men and women. More and more the colleges are be- 
ing so utilized, and less and less are young men available to us 
for the traditional training of the general college course. The 
final picture of complete utilization cannot as yet be pieced to- 
gether. The longer the war, the more complete the change-over, 
and the less the chance for the return of a large percentage of 
college students to their pre-war planned educational careers. 
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But, some day the war will be over. What of that evanescent 
abstraction called ‘‘qualities of leadership’’ then, in the face of 
practically demonstrated experience gained in combat? We 
cannot expect that the returned veterans of combat will imme- 
diately call upon the new generation of young college boys, hay- 
ing no such trial by fire, to remake the world for them. They 
will do it themselves, and without delay. What they determine 
to do, and what they will do will naturally have an immediate 
effect. In the long view, the view of a generation or a century, 
we venture that the dominance of the mechanical or technical, 
without the reflectively digested knowledge of human history, 
literature and philosophy, will only guarantee a continuance 
under a different flag of the ‘‘scientific’’ Nazification of society 
attempted so brutally by Hitler. The free man must have the 
training of the free mind, or freedom disappears from his society. 
Hence the eternally enduring values of general cultural educa- 
tion beneath and beyond the technical and the specialized. Re- 
action in that direction had already begun before the war forced 
a sudden reversal of attitude. The expectation then—and it 
must once again be true after victory—was that a doctor, a 
laboratory scientist, a technically trained man, just as a lawyer, 
a theologian or a statesman, should first of all be educated in 
general cultural backgrounds. 

I am reminded of a comment made on a renowned scientist by 
George William Russell (AE). The great Irish mystic and poet 
dismissed him in a phrase ‘‘He is not really intelligent for his 
mind embraces little outside his profession,’’ he said; and then 
concluded, ‘‘A candle does not shine light only in one direction.” 

I cannot imagine that a civilization whose roots are such as 
ours will permit anything approaching an annihilation of general 
cultural values in leadership training. And the backbone of that 
general education must still be what it has been from the be- 
ginning of our nation—the free man with the free mind, whose 
thinking includes ‘‘the best that has been said and thought in 
the world’’ in the centuries man has been speculating, recording 
the life and experiences of himself and his neighbors, dreaming 
of Utopias which he might construct, contemplating what is jus- 
tice and how it may be secured, expressing in various ways his 
conceptions of freedom and of the oneness of man and the su- 
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pernal. Poet, sociologist, dramatist, economic theorist, musician, 
historian, theologian—these and others are the men who cannot 
live by the machine alone. In so far as the spirit that animates 
them and the intellectual experiences which they go through are 
shared by the men who make and direct the machinery our civili- 
zation continues to demand, there will be, to just that extent, a 
solution of the conflict of the diverse elements; and modern hu- 
manism will adopt rather than reject what the laboratory and 
machine shop have invented and perfected. Then the complete 
man, a man of liberal culture plus scientific knowledge, will rule 
the ways of the world. If he cannot rule the spirit of the ma- 
chine, he cannot control its actions; and the better parts of 
human spirit—the abstractions and ideals for which he has to 
this very day been willing to die, will have been lost. And the 
last state of that man or that nation shall be worse than the first, 
and cultural liberal studies, the basis of the free spirit, will have 
gone the funereal way of the second aorist. 

We hesitate to contemplate a society under such a condition. 
The ‘‘Brave New World”’ fantastically drawn in Huxley’s novel 
of that name, fell to pieces by the unexpected intrusion into a 
mechanized test tube society of an atavistic echo of a poet’s 
words and the breaking out of the long-suppressed emotion of 
romantic love which generations of selective test tube breeding 
had not been able to exterminate from a human soul. 

So, if I plead for anything in this disturbed time, it is the pres- 
ervation of the ideal of the liberal tradition, to be the partner, not 
the rival of technological or highly specialized training. Though 
necessarily held in present abeyance, it cannot vanish. It is in 
the soul of our civilization ; it rules the soul; it 1s that soul. 

Symbolically, the steam engine has a great contribution to 
make to the spirit of our forthcoming leadership; but, by the 
same token, so has the philosophical abstraction, though too often 
mistaken for the whole symbol of the humane education. 

Only in harmony can a victory be established over the dark 
forces which would destroy our spiritual heritage and our intel- 
lectual tradition. "Whether such a harmony can be arrived at, 
only that generation will know which records our next century 
of failure or victory. If the ideals of society can catch up to its 
machines, all will be well. If either lags too far behind, or out- 
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runs too far the other’s pace, we will not have achieved as we 
might have, and our grandchildren will in fact be none the better 
for either the steam engine or the poet. Then all the words ever 
said by any Phi Beta Kappa essayist or orator from the begin- 
ning will be meaningless, and another Dark Age will be upon us, 
differing from the earlier one only by the rattle and empty clatter 
of a mechanical but soulless civilization. 

Philosophia Biow Kubernetes! Whose hand will be upon the 
helm ? 








ECLIPSE OF LIBERAL EDUCATION? 


ANNETTE B. HOPKINS 


PROFESSOR OF ENGLISH, GOUCHER COLLEGE; 
Epitor, Goucher Alumnae Quarterly 


ARE the liberal arts colleges obsolescent? Are the humanities 

divisions in our universities to close down for the duration? 
To read the declarations of educators and listen to the pronounce- 
ments from Washington, to watch the constant influx of high 
school and college students into industry and other war services 
with alluring salaries, to note how the colleges are being pressed 
to overload their curricula with physics, chemistry and mathe- 
matics while philosophy, literature, classics and other humanistic 
studies are being forced into the background, to hear of medical 
schools admitting fledglings after only two years of college train- 
ing and this, chiefly in science, arouses in thinking persons the 
fear that the Gotterdidmmerung of culture in this country may 
have arrived, that Hitler may have already conquered us before 
we have well begun to conquer him. 

Such practices, it is admitted, are inevitable in a war of the 
scope and nature of this war; they form part of the tragic sacri- 
fice that must be made in the process of defeating the evils that 
oppose us. But are we fully aware of what we are sacrificing? 
Do we not stand in danger of plunging too whole-heartedly into 
the renouncing of culture for the duration, of carrying the sacri- 
fice to unnecessary lengths? 

No country in a state of war can remain completely sane. Its 
people must be impelled, if not all the time, certainly much of 
the time, by war hysteria. And war hysteria dictates that we 
run in crowds, not seeing ahead of our noses. Win the war? 
Yes, we must win the war. And then what? After the world 
has been blown to pieces in the process of achieving victory, the 
task of picking up the broken bits and building them into some 
sort of solid foundation for a new society is going to be a task 
that few people have the imagination to conceive the magnitude 
or complexity of. 

Social seers are busy with plans for reconstruction; the news- 
papers and periodicals, books, lectures, the radio thrill readers 

Nore: First published in the Goucher Alumnae Quarterly, February, 1943. 
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and audiences with their pictures of the brave new world that is 
to be. But whence will come the men and women who are quali- 
fied to put these plans into execution? After the last bomb hag 
been dropped will they be found among the fighting men re. 
turned from the skies of Europe, Africa and the South Sea 
Islands? Will they be found among the workers in the indus. 
trial plants whose minds have been geared over long stretches of 
time to the turning out of planes and ships with dizzying speed! 
Are they likely to be found anywhere among men and women 
who have been living at top speed for the duration, with their 
attention centered upon immediate ends? 

Granted that since the war is here in all its frightfulness, it 
must be won, there is the equal and almost superhuman obliga- 
tion to build up at the same time that we are destroying. Re- 
construction is going to involve much more than physical rehabili- 
tation; the country will have an army of technologists ready to 
take care of this end of the work. Reconstruction needs first 
leaders who can see beyond efficiency, leaders with penetration 
and vision, leaders who are not only masters of science and poli- 
ties, but of languages and literature, of fine arts, psychology, 
philosophy and history. These are subjects taught in the liberal 
arts colleges. 

If the young men must sacrifice most of their cultural educa- 
tion to the demands of war, does it follow that the young women 
should fling over their educational opportunities for the same 
reason? Many of them perhaps should and must, but not all. 
For the young women who are qualified to take an education in 
the liberal arts it is as much their duty to go to college as it is 
the duty of their brothers to enter the war services. The world 
has never needed trained leaders more urgently than it does 
today. War experience may breed some men of vision just be- 
cause they have been through the war, but the majority of those 
who will build the new society, if it is to be a society that is new, 
must come from the select few who have learned to reflect, to 
penetrate, to look ahead. Many of these select few, in the very 
nature of things, must be women. It becomes, then, the solemn 
obligation, the inspiring privilege of the young women of this 
generation to carry on what is best in our cultural heritage and 
to train themselves in the intellectual disciplines that will fit them 
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to lead in building the world of tomorrow. Now, during these 
very war years is the golden time for young women to go to col- 
lege. Now, if never before, should the liberal arts colleges re- 
ceive the substantial support and encouragement of an enlight- 
ened public. 











COLLEGE RELIGIOUS AGENCIES CARRY ON FOR 
STUDENTS-IN-UNIFORM 


A. R. ELLIOTT 


EXECUTIVE SECRETARY, NATIONAL STUDENT COMMITTEE, THE NATIONAL 
CoUNCIL OF YOUNG MEN’s CHRISTIAN ASSOCIATIONS 


(THE college resident religious agencies—Protestant, Catholic, 
Jewish—are requested by the War Department and the De- 

partment of the Navy to continue and extend their work for 

Trainees in the new Army and Navy training programs. 

In November, 1942, the National officers of the Protestant 
Church-related student groups formed a War Emergency Coun- 
cil on Student Christian work to facilitate governmental clear- 
ances and to correlate their work in the colleges. At the same 
time, the Catholic, Jewish and Protestant student religious agen- 
cies came together in an Inter-Religious Council for consultation 
and coordination of their work in dealing with the Training 
programs. The interest and cooperation of the Army and Navy 
are shown in the following communications : 

Colonel Herman Beukema wrote the Inter-Religious Council 
‘four men will be in the colleges as uniformed students, with 
major emphasis on ‘students.’ Military control will be held to 
the minimum necessary to ensure discipline, administration and 
a modicum of training. 

‘“We assume, and our contracts will provide, that our men will 
enjoy the campus privileges open to all other students. That 
being the case, I believe that they will avail themselves fully of 
your facilities and services.’’ 

The office of the Secretary of the Navy wired ‘‘NAvy DESIRES 
ALL POSSIBLE COOPERATION CONTINUATION PRESENT SERVICES RESI- 
DENT CATHOLIC PROTESTANT AND JEWISH RELIGIOUS AGENCIES FOR 
MEN IN COLLEGES UNDERTAKING NEW COLLEGE TRAINING PROGRAM.” 

No stereotyped pattern is possible nor desirable. At the same 
time, in dealing with Army and Navy training plans, there are 
certain common elements—and at points clear understandings— 
which need to be taken into account by local church and Christian 
Association leaders. Chief of these is that the continuing respon- 
sibility of the resident religious agencies has been recognized by 
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the Army and Navy on the basis of a correlated approach of 
Protestant, Catholic and Jewish groups. Each group is expected 
to continue its own distinctive program but common clearances 
with the commandants are highly desirable and sometimes essen- 
tial. Developing experience indicates the desirability of having 
on each campus, where training units are established, a Campus 
Christian Council in which leaders of Protestant Churches and 
Christian Associations, amid the time and other restrictions of 
the new situation, may plan together how the effective service of 
each agency may best be assured. In addition, a campus Inter- 
religious Council is important for correlation of the total religious 
program and for working out overall arrangements with the com- 
mandant and college administration. The primary purpose in 
such cooperative planning is not to create a new campus religious 
organization or program, but to strengthen the work of existing 
agencies as they minister to men in uniform, as a part of their 
total student constituencies. Competition between groups or 
“‘beating the gun’’ by any one group can be guarded against by 
regular meetings for common planning and sharing of plans. 

Ordinarily it is desirable to have as the one person responsible 
for military clearances, a man who by conviction is qualified to 
cooperate in the war effort. Local conditions will determine 
whether relations with the commandant can best be handled by 
one person representing all religious groups (normally desirable) 
or by a committee of three persons representing all faiths. 

Later communications from the Navy and War Departments 
provide for the taking of a census of religious preferences by a 
local commandant. 

Colonel Herman Beukema wrote as follows: ‘‘Under current 
Army regulations, Commanding Officers are permitted to furnish 
information as to the religious preference of members of their 
Command to local churches and accredited denominational rep- 
resentatives on their request. Under this provision, the Com- 
mandants of units of the Army Specialized Training Program 
located at a particular institution of higher learning will furnish 
to local churches the religious preference of trainees. It is be- 
lieved that local churches will be enabled to administer more 
effectively to trainees, if they request this information from the 
Commandant.’’ 
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Dr. Joseph Barker, special assistant to the Secretary of the 
Navy wrote: ‘‘Commandants of Naval Units in the V-12 Navy 
College Training Program will be authorized to take a census of 
their men into three classifications—Catholic, Protestant and 
Jewish—and to make the results of such census available to the 
present Catholic, Protestant and Jewish religious agencies whose 
services are presently established on the campuses of these insti- 
tutions. 

‘The Navy Department is anxious to work in close cooperation 
with these resident Catholic, Protestant and Jewish religious 
agencies to the end that the religious needs of these Navy men 
attending the institutions may be properly cared for. At the 
same time the Navy’s need for Chaplains is so great to meet the 
requirements of our greatly expanding fleet that we hope these 
campus needs may be met through your Inter-Religious Council 
and its use of the older ministers, priests and rabbis who are not 
qualified for active duty in the Armed Services.’’ 

A National Advisory Committee on the inter-religious program 
in college war-training centers is in process of formation. The 
following educators have accepted membership to date: 

Dr. James P. Baxter, 3rd 
Dr. Joseph Brandt 
Dr. Ada L. Comstock 
. Edmund E. Day 
Dr. Robert I. Gannon 
. Thomas 8. Gates 
. Meta Glass 
. Frank P. Graham 
Dr. Virgil M. Hancher 
Dr. Leslie Pinckney Hill 
Dr. Paul Klapper 
Dr. Arnaud C. Marts 
The Right Reverend Patrick J. McCormick 
. Homer P. Rainey 
Dr. Alexander G. Ruthven 
. Charles Seymour 
. George Shuster 
. Robert G. Sproul 





HISTORY AND HISTORICAL SCHOLARSHIP IN THE 
UNITED STATES 


L. J. SAUNDERS 
DEPARTMENT OF HISTORY, UNIVERSITY OF EDINBURGH 


(THE United States is now a complex, large-scale society of some 

130 millions of people. Its development has been adjusted 
to a particular environment, but it has also inherited the Euro- 
pean tradition of letters and science, and it has now attained 
to a cultural independence which makes its contributions in these 
fields both continuous and distinctive. Further, American so- 
ciety regards itself as relatively democratic, and, in the field of 
education at least, equality of opportunity and access to the in- 
stitutions of higher learning have been provided to a marked 
extent. In these circumstances and in this society, the question 
arises, How is that peculiar type of intellectual excellence which 
is denoted by historical scholarship provided for? How is it 
encouraged, trained and appreciated? What rdle does it play, 
what influence does it have in the development of an educated 
American outlook? 

Any answers to these questions should be, I think, first ex- 
pressed in American terms; they should be related to the Ameri- 
can background and to American aims and expectations rather 
than to European standards, which may not be valid even for 
Europe itself. There is undoubtedly a good deal of confusion 
in these aims and expectations. The size of the problem is in 
itself intimidating, and in every aspect of American life there is 
a wide range of good and bad with the bad often conspicuously 
publicised. But it is also true that American educational opinion 
is perfectly conscious of the defects so often pointed out for its 
benefit by visitors from another continent. The development of 
standards that are valid for American conditions proceeds with 
increasing precision, and as the educational tradition has not 
yet hardened, a surprising flexibility and experimentation can 
often be discovered within or alongside what seems the mech- 
anism of mass education. 


Note: Based on a talk to the Edinburgh Branch of the Historical Asso- 
ciation of Scotland, February 5, 1942. Reprinted from Uniwersity of Edin- 
burgh Journal, Summer, 1942. 
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These general observations may perhaps be best illustrated for 
the historical studies by describing their organisation and pur- 
suit at three distinct levels of higher education. These are, first, 
undergraduate work in the College of Liberal Arts; next, post- 
graduate work in the Graduate School leading to the degree of 
Ph.D.; and lastly, the encouragement given to mature produc- 
tion by the young university teacher and scholar in his early 
thirties. In this way some idea will be presented of the range 
of aims and methods in this particular field. 


Tue UNDERGRADUATE STAGE 


Not all Americans who are fit for a higher general or profes- 
sional education receive one, and not all those who do are fit for 
it; but the provision of facilities has been relatively and pecu- 
liarly lavish. In England there is approximately 1 student to 
every 1150 of the population, and a distinguished writer on the . 
English universities considers this perhaps as much as we can 
safely attempt to educate at the present time in universities that 
should not ideally exceed the number of 2000 students. In Seot- 
land the proportion is about 1 to 455, a proportion among the 
highest in Europe and one to be associated with a brisk export 
trade in the finished article. But in the United States the insti- 
tutions strictly comparable to European universities provide an 
education for about 450,000, giving a proportion of 1 student to 
273 of the population. The range in size is equally conspicuous. 
A first-class Eastern college will have from 600 to 1200 students; 
a major State university like Wisconsin or Minnesota will have 
over 10,000 students. The conclusion is that in these latter in- 
stitutions the majority of the students will be there for profes- 
sional training, and that a general or cultural education will be 
either preparatory to or associated with this training. What, 
then, is the place of history in the general education given to 
such students? 

In the great universities the visitor is at once impressed by the 
problem of numbers. A State institution will have to accept 
any who have creditably completed a not very exacting course at 
a high school, good or bad. The entering class may thus number 
1500 or 2000 students at very varied stages of preparation for in- 
tellectual work and with quite diverse interests and intentions. 
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Some will come for the four-year course leading to a general 
degree preparatory to graduate work or to professional studies 
in the ranking medical and law schools at Harvard, Chicago and 
Johns Hopkins, since these demand the possession of such a 
degree as a condition of entry; many will begin training for the 
newer semi-professions like journalism and nursing after two 
years of a general curriculum; others, again, will regard a year 
or two at the university as something like attendance at an intel- 
lectual finishing-school: the kind of life they desire is still (by 
historical accident) linked with an educational institution. 

The content and teaching of the first two years thus becomes 
the test of the general education to which these students are ex- 
posed, and in the circumstances there is a marked tendency to 
return to a definite limited curriculum. The core of studies will 
be usually English, History, Mathematics or Philosophy, with an 
additional language, a selected natural science, or a preliminary 
social science. The classes will be reduced to a manageable size 
by an increase of faculty; formal lectures will be balanced by 
tutorial instruction ; there will be an elaborate supporting frame- 
work of advisory, recreational and clinical services; and most of 
the great State universities have now embarked on ambitious 
building schemes (with Federal assistance) to supply something 
like that residential environment which they once condemned as 
“‘medieval, English and autocratic.’’ 

But in all this amiable activity the specific problem requires 
an answer: What is the place and function of the study of his- 
tory in such a combination of general and professional educa- 
tion? What interest can these students find in its study? What 
kind of history will meet their needs and how can it be presented ? 
To take a particular illustration: the city of Minneapolis has a 
population of over half a million, yet its oldest house (carefully 
preserved) bears the not very remote date of 1848. What can 
history mean to a student from such a city, whose parents were 
Swedish or Polish or Italian, who regards himself as (and ac- 
tually is) a very good American, whose professional ambition is 
to be an engineer or a bacteriologist ? 

The response to history may be related to general intelligence, 
or to a temperamental sensibility (if this exists) to such material, 
or to effective teaching, or to a lingering feeling that the subject 
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forms part of the traditional idea of genteel culture. But a 
visitor may quickly discover that beyond all these factors there 
is in the United States a general and lively interest in historical 
matters. This requires a wider explanation. It can be argued 
that if the aim of history is to supply a more or less general and 
critical explanation of how a society has come to be what it is, as 
over against a partial and a ‘‘mythical’’ explanation, then the 
American is historically minded or rapidly becoming so. For 
at least a generation the accepted tradition and the limited view 
have failed to explain the succession of changes which have dis- 
turbed him. He is therefore engaged in recreating his past as 
well as he can so as to explain more adequately his present. He 
will accept something like a European pattern of historical de- 
velopment, but the perspective will change, the re-interpretation 
will emphasise American values or project American social ex- 
perience. But this is seemingly how an historical interest arises. 
The Muses have been heard to talk with a German accent, and 
Plato has been complimented on anticipating the English public 
school. This American interest is both authentic and widespread. 
It expresses itself in the unexpected revival of the historical novel 
in the American literature of the Nineteen-thirties. It is from 
this popular movement that specialist work in history can rise, 
and to this educated (or educable) public it looks eventually for 
understanding and support. 

Let me illustrate this process again from its most extreme situa- 
tion, the Middle West. The accepted historical tradition there 
is a regional version of the national pattern, which makes the 
historical process culminate in the agrarian democracy of the 
later nineteenth century. The Revolutionary War was fought 
to open the West by the embattled frontiersmen against the 
British Government and its Redskin allies. A generation later 
Jackson’s victory at New Orleans was a guarantee against re- 
conquest. In the Civil War the Western campaigns of move- 
ment are emphasised rather than the four-year stalemate between 
Washington and Richmond. And the generation which followed 
the Civil War entered into its democratic heritage. But since 
1890 this optimism has progressively faded; the historical plan 
(if it exists) must be more complex than was expected, and its 
culmination must, it seems, be postponed. The open frontier 
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has come to an end. The simple values of this agrarian society 
have been overwhelmed by rapid industrial and urban expan- 
sion, by drought, by war, by sinister interests. The Middle 
Western farmer is becoming a depressed class, and the optimistic 
tradition mocks the bitter facts. This is an intellectual conflict 
which has to be resolved in historical terms preparatory to social 
action and (if possible) control. The local student may there- 
fore be perfectly indifferent to much of the conventional content 
of European courses in history, but he will, nevertheless, have 
very definite and even urgent historical interests related to the 
social experience of his own and the previous generation. 

Similarly will his world outlook call for explanation. In the 
nineteenth century, Europe receded beyond the horizon. It was 
undemocratic, belligerent, effete, a place from which one fled to 
the land of promise. Yet twice in a lifetime has the United 
States had to interfere in European wars in defence of its own 
interests and values. And the horizon has likewise contracted 
towards Latin America and Eastern Asia. The century of iso- 
lation is now seen to be (like the same century of settlement) an 
episode in American development. A world history has to be 
built up to explain the novel situation, and because the Ameri- 
can educational tradition is still relatively flexible, this is being 
done with less difficulty than in Great Britain. Much of what 
the European teacher of history would emphasise as important 
in itself or of ‘‘disciplinary value’’ drops overboard. But there 
are compensations. For, viewed at this distance and for this 
purpose, Europe gains in unity. It is no longer regarded as a 
summation of national histories or as an imperfect ‘‘state-sys- 
tem.’’ The outlines may be over-simplified, but there stand out 
all the clearer those general: themes which interact to form the 
European way of life and the European point of view. The 
newer categories which the American historians tend to empha- 
sise may certainly be criticised. But the problem of re-interpre- 
tation is not peculiarly American. It will become necessary in 
Europe as its tumultuous present calls for explanation, and as 
the rapid current of change, here as in the United States, cuts 
us off more and more from the accepted tradition that we inher- 
ited from a quieter age. 

But to return to the American undergraduate. He may be 
offered at this stage a choice of history courses: Ancient, Medi- 
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eval, English, European, American. Within the freedom left to 
the individual teacher, their treatment will show certain common 
traits. The outlines will be simplified; there will be an empha. 
sis on the social and cultural aspects of the subject; there will 
be at least an indirect relevance to the contemporary situation 
and a conscious effort to make the student aware of the historical 
significance of his own experience and of the scope and variety 
of the processes of social change. On this basis, there will be 
some training in the use of evidence and in historical analysis 
and argument. In practice, these aims are realised in a modest 
way. The freshman will be taught to read an original historical 
work, to criticise historical material, to write an essay based on 
historical evidence. He will not carry such a tidy load of as- 
sorted historical information with him as does the Scottish stu- 
dent. He will be less examined. But he has more social ex- 
perience, and what he does know may mean more to him and 
his attitude to it will be less passive. History will become a 
living part of an attempt to make him realise what is happening 
to him and around him, and the many and obvious imperfections 
of teaching and learning in a great American university can 
never completely stifle the zest of intellectual adventure which 
this gives. 


Tue GRADUATE SCHOOL 


The second level of historical training in the United States is 
the graduate school. Students enter this after the four-year 
general course in the College of Liberal Arts; in the last two 
years of this they will normally have chosen History as their 
‘*field of concentration.’’ They are now to undergo a profes- 
sional education for scholarship and teaching. After one year’s 
post-graduate work they may take the first research degree (the 
M.A.) ; this involves a preliminary exercise in research methods 
and the writing of a thesis. But the natural aim of the serious 
student is the Ph.D. This is awarded not less than three years 
after the first graduation. It requires attendance at seminars 
in a chosen field and the writing of a thesis which must be a sub- 
stantial contribution to historical knowledge. A comprehensive 
written examination, foreign language tests and an oral exami- 
nation have also to be faced. 
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The American graduate school is carefully organised both as a 
whole and by departments. The first Ph.D. was granted by 
Yale in 1861, and graduate work in the later nineteenth century 
was strongly affected by the standards and methods of German 
scholarship. But by now the tradition of research has natural- 
ised itself and specifically American tendencies have asserted 
themselves as the German influence has ebbed. For one thing, 
scholarship is very definitely associated with teaching. The 
Ph.D. is a pre-requisite for university posts, for archivists and 
research librarians, and for some positions that would corre- 
spond to the higher Civil Service in Great Britain. But the 
great majority of the twenty or thirty students working in his- 
tory at a graduate school of reputation intend to teach in univer- 
sities and colleges. This means that while there is no profes- 
sional training, there is practice in the art of teaching. The 
Ph.D. student will be used by the university to teach tutorial 
groups in the large classes of the undergraduate college, and the 
payments for this work will help him to finance his way. Fur- 
ther, while his capacity as a teacher will not be considered for 
his degree (which depends ultimately on his thesis) it will be a 
factor in securing him a position after he graduates. The Ph.D. 
course therefore usually involves a double apprenticeship, and 
the interaction of the two crafts disciplines, stimulates and hu- 
manises. The tendency to magnify a purely technical expertise 
is checked, and at this level, as at the undergraduate one, pro- 
fessional interests imply, or at least are associated with, a more 
general but still appropriate culture. The American graduate 
student is never isolated; he is active in response to contacts 
with his professors, with the group of graduate students to which 
he belongs, and with the undergraduates whom he teaches. 

Another illustration of the development of native standards is 
supplied from the teaching of American history, where Euro- 
pean influence is necessarily limited and comparison with Euro- 
pean work less oppressive. This, of course, is not meant to 
imply that little original work has been done in other fields. 
But in the circumstances the advanced study of American his- 
tory illustrates most effectively the development of peculiarly 
American aims and methods. 

Perhaps the first thing to catch the attention is the range of 
instruction provided. A student will elect to work with the 
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specialist in the field of his particular interest, but there is an 
advantage in variety of opportunity. In a well-equipped gradu- 
ate school, in the department of history, and in this particular 
field within the department, advanced work will possibly be 
done in seminars concentrating on Colonial America, the Early 
Republic, the Democratic Movement, American Foreign Policy, 
and in such regional fields as New England or the Old South or 
the Middle West or the Pacific Coast. Further, the student’s 
general course will include one or two minor fields in addition to 
his major interest, and instruction in these may have to be ob- 
tained in any department. For a particular subject in Ameri- 
can History a student may require to attend advanced courses 
in International Law or American Literature or Rural Sociology 
or Far Eastern History. The library will also play an impor- 
tant part in the training. There will usually be Research Li- 
brarians attached to the University Library or the State His- 
torical Library; the conditions of working in these institutions 
will be agreeable, and some of the drudgery of finding and noting 
material will be eased by such mechanical devices as micro- 
photography. But these items of the student’s course and these 
other facilities will be finally subordinated to the personal guid- 
ance afforded by the teacher who directs the research. Here, 
after half a century of practice, a tradition has developed. Super- 
vision will certainly be careful, and usually intelligent and stimu- 
lating. There will not be the solemn division between professor 
and student which was associated with the gelehrte German. Nor 
will the professor appear to be so casual as may possibly happen 
in the somewhat sketchy provision made for graduate work in a 
British university. It is true that the American technique will 
have its own limitations. The German influence may still survive 
in an emphasis on meticulous detail ; too much faith can be put in 
the card-index as a substitute for a critical intelligence ; results 
may be expected too soon and too quickly. But over against this 
must be placed the stimulus of the educational environment, the 
adequate provision of material aids and the co-operation of teach- 
ers and taught in a common task. It is not without significance 
that so often in the United States homage is paid to a distin- 
guished scholar by the presentation of a volume of essays from 
his former students, illustrating his influence and their gratitude. 
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Yet it must be admitted that criticism of the output of the 
American graduate schools is fairly prevalent. Some of this will 
apply to graduate work in any country; but in so far as there are 
peculiarly American factors involved, let me suggest that part of 
the difficulty is due to divergence of standards and expectations. 
A Ph.D. thesis the world over may be good or (relatively) bad. 
In the majority of cases the American thesis is regarded modestly 
as a training in research and in the presentation of its results. 
But what might be called the level of publication is lower than in 
some other countries, and there is obviously here, as in other 
aspects of American effort, a great range of competence. But 
the encouragement given to publication has another aspect. The 
better theses will be expanded (or pruned) for appearance in the 
lists of the University Press, but many will simply supply one or 
two articles to the learned periodicals, and it is these examples of 
secondary quality that are sometimes underestimated. It is true 
that, here as elsewhere, excellence requires no justification, though 
it may appreciate recognition. Even the treatment of a very 
limited subject may illustrate the use of novel material (such as 
immigrant autobiography or business papers) or provoke com- 
parison and contrast (e.g., the Common Law treatment of water 
rights in the arid West) ; more generally, a foreign student work- 
ing in a traditional field may be made conscious that his categories 
and assumptions are less ultimate than he thought. But it is pre- 
cisely because this material is so honestly local that it acquires 
importance. 

One of the most marked features of recent American historical 
opinion has been the rise of a regional enthusiasm fostered by the 
State Historical Societies and supporting local historical journals 
such as The Mississippi Valley Historical Review. Now, the 
experience of The Scottish Historical Review is proof that it is 
not very easy to gain a public for this kind of interest. It has 
been created or is being created for the United States through 
the influence of the university graduate schools. Such topics as 
‘Railroad Expansion in Georgia, 1850-1860’’ or ‘‘The Begin- 
nings of Swedish Immigration into the Dakotas’’ have a local 
meaning and a regional audience; and in some cases a review 
carrying this kind of material will rise to national influence. The 
significant re-interpretation of New England Puritanism which 
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was one of the achievements of American scholarship in the Nine- 
teen-thirties can be studied in detail in the articles which have 
appeared in The New England Quarterly. And the Southern 
and Western Journals and Transactions have a similar influence 
in building up an enlightened public that naturally turns to the 
University and the State Historical Association for guidance, 
It is partly because the ‘‘level of publication’’ is relatively low 
in these regions that the range of appreciation is wide and increas- 
ingly critical. 
THe RESEARCH FELLOWSHIPS 


The highest level of mature production must now be briefly 
considered. 

For this purpose the young American scholar has the advan- 
tage of his sabbatical leave and he can be assisted from the various 
research funds of his own university. But during the later Nine- 
teen-twenties this exalted field was organised on a national scale. 
The impetus came from the Rockefeller Foundations, who allo- 
cated very considerable sums for the encouragement of activity 
in the social sciences. The resulting structure was derived from 
the example of the National Science Research Council, which cov- 
ered the field of the physical and biological sciences, and since its 
inception the aims and methods of that Council have been made 
sufficiently public to allow some comment. 

The directing membership of the Council consists of represen- 
tatives of the various national academic societies from the Ameri- 
ean Geographic Society and the American Anthropological 
Society to the associations in psychology, history, economics, law 
and the other recognised social subjects. The Council, so formed, 
handles the funds supplied to it by the great foundations within 
the general terms of their grant. A Committee of the Council, 
composed in the same way, will allocate research fellowships in 
any of the social sciences, and their standards and expectations 
will thus determine to some extent the type and quality of the 
advanced work in these fields. 

The conditions of tenure are these. Fellowships are awarded 
for a specific piece of work, not for ‘‘a tour of appreciation.” 
Candidates must have a Ph.D. or its equivalent and must be ‘‘still 
capable of further intellectual development.’’ They may apply 
from any state or province of the United States or Canada, and 
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with typical American generosity, resident non-Americans are 
not excluded. The majority of applicants will be teaching in 
universities or colleges. The average age of award is in the early 
thirties. 

These are the formal conditions; but the principles of selection 
which the Social Science Research Council have indicated have a 
very general interest. The aim of a Fellowship is to encourage 
“original and creative’’ scholarship, and by these words the 
emphasis is shifted from the research to the researcher. At this 
stage of production the question of technique is no longer pri- 
mary ; it is assumed to be there at the disposal of the researcher 
whose quality is the main consideration. 

How is this desired quality of originality to be evaluated? 
Seemingly by methods of wisdom rather than precision. The 
question will be raised as to how authentic and independent a 
scholar’s interest may be in his field, from what deep and spread- 
ing personal roots it is nourished. The choice of subject may be 
indicative, too, for the original worker will be drawn to the vital 
problems on the advancing frontier of his study where demarca- 
tions are no longer ready-made and the risk of failure mounts 
higher. A third possible index of personality would be the at- 
tention paid to style (in its widest sense) and what lies behind 
it: insight as well as precision, a range of sympathy, a feeling for 
unexpected inter-connections—these are all factors in the play 
of the intellectual imagination and elements of intellectual excel- 
lence. If this is a fair summary of what seem to be the implica- 
tions of the position assumed, then here, as at the lower levels of 
production, the characteristic American virtue appears: the em- 
phasis on the conjunction of the humane and the professional in 
relation to a pursuit of social significance. Scholarship depends 
on a personal quality for which there is no substitute. It must 
therefore be a private enjoyment; but it must also have a public 
meaning, and this for its own sake as well as for that of the society 
which should protect it and benefit from it. 

Now this position seems to me to be definitely related to the 
experience of teachers and students in the American institutions 
of higher learning. The social sciences are there emerging from 
a phase of excessive ‘‘departmental’’ isolation, each engrossed in 
the accumulation of its own detail. In anthropology, law and 
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economics this fixation has passed; in history it is passing. A 
common background of assumptions is developing and ideas are 
beginning to circulate from one end of the range of social sciences 
to the other, as the frontier divisions become more flexible. This 
ean be, I think, related to a stimulating environment. There is 
now, for example at Harvard and Chicago, a continuing tradition 
in the higher learning which avoids the dangers of mass produc- 
tion or intellectual dilettantism. Yet the graduate school at 
Harvard dates only from the beginning of Eliot’s presidency in 
1871, and the University of Chicago rose (somewhat like an ex- 
halation) as late as 1893. But at least partly because the Ameri- 
can educational tradition in these matters is still flexible, a State 
university or a small college may foster a contagious intellectual 
excitement in its faculty. Under effective leadership from col- 
lege president or university dean, a fellowship in learning and 
teaching can be created. The stimulus of academic intimacy 
crosses the departmental divisions and the result is scholarship of 
national repute. It is true that in some peripheral institutions 
the tradition is not yet secure. It may change with a change of 
policy or personnel or sometimes may be distracted by extraneous 
pressures. But the major fact of the diffusion of intellectual ex- 
cellence beyond a few limited centres in the United States can be 
well illustraed from the record of such small colleges as Amherst 
and Mount Holyoke, and such State universities as Wisconsin, 
Minnesota and Colorado. Wherever favoring conditions are pres- 
ent the spirit quickens. 





SLAV CULTURE IN AMERICAN UNIVERSITIES 


JOSEF BROZEK 
LABORATORY OF PHYSIOLOGICAL HYGIENE, UNIVERSITY 
OF MINNESOTA 


[HE struggle between the ideology of a colorless ‘‘melting pot’’ 

on the one side and a cosmopolitan orientation on the other 
has long been present in America. It is, however, only recently 
that the concept of American culture as a creative synthesis of 
diverse national and regional contributions is being more widely 
accepted. Politically this has a correlate in an increased sensi- 
tivity for the interdependence of all nations, no matter whether 
large or small, and a willingness to cooperate in solving the com- 
mon problems. 

A prerequisite of further growth of realistic internationalism 
is a better acquaintance with the cultural goods, social problems, 
political aspirations, as well as with the economic assets and 
liabilities of the various countries. Democratic international 
order cannot function successfully in the atmosphere of provin- 
cialism. It is desirable that the schools of America assume a 
leading role in breaking the barriers and prejudices which stem 
from a lack of information and which render long-range coopera- 
tion between nations impossible. 

From this point of view an inquiry was made into the interest 
of American universities in Slav studies. In order to get the 
necessary information about one thousand college and university 
catalogues were examined, and the search was not without reward. 

The overwhelming majority of courses related to Slav culture 
dealt with historical topics or gave instruction in Slav languages 
and literatures. As far as the departments are concerned in 
which we find Slav studies, History leads with a score of 56. We 
find 32 departments giving linguistic and literary instruction, 
carrying such labels as ‘‘Modern Languages,’’ ‘‘Slavic Studies,’’ 
*‘Comparative Literature,’ ete. It is interesting that courses in 
Slav Literature are sometimes listed under English Departments. 
The rest are scattered among such fields as Anthropology (2), 
Religion (2), Education (1), Geography (1), International Rela- 
tions (1), Economies (1), Diplomacy (1) and others. In this 
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category we find such courses as ‘‘Folk Music in Europe and 
America’”’ given at Columbia; ‘‘Migrations and Folkways of 
Central and East European Peoples’’ at the University of Penn- 
sylvania; ‘‘The Orthodox Church”’ at Columbia; or a discussion 
of the religious significance of Tolstoy’s thinking in a course on 
the history of religion at the University of Pennsylvania. Mem. 
phis State College gives a separate course on the geography of 
Central and Eastern Europe. At Stanford University a course 
is offered in the Department of Slavic Languages on Russian Art, 
covering architecture, painting, music and theater. The Univer- 
sity of Wisconsin’s Department of Education gives a course on 
the teaching of Polish in the high schools. The Fletcher School 
of Law and Diplomacy has a course on the ‘‘ Problems of Central 
and Eastern Europe.’’ The Hoover Research Institute and 
Hoover Library on War, Revolution and Peace pay considerable 
attention to the developments in Russia and such topics as ‘‘The 
Russian Revolution,’’ ‘‘Foreign Relations,’’ ‘‘Military Opera- 
tions in 1914~-1922”’ and ‘‘ Military Operations Since 1939’’ were 
offered. The Department of International Relations at the Uni- 
versity of Chicago offers a course on ‘‘The Soviet Form of 
Government. ’’ 

It is clear that some topics related to Slav countries are touched 
upon in numerous other courses. For example, the course on 
‘‘Totalitarian Economic Systems’’ at Columbia will discuss also 
the Russian experiment. A course on the ‘‘Geographical Distri- 
bution and Main Cultural Features of the Chief Languages of 
the World,’’ given in the Department of Philology at Columbia, 
cannot omit the Slav language group. At the same university, 
courses such as ‘‘Major Factors in Modern European History 
with Special Reference to the Rise of Nationalism,’’ ‘‘ European 
History and International Relations in the 20th Century,” 
‘* Advanced Research in the Modern History of Eastern Europe’”’ 
will appeal to the student of Slavistics. 

The number of history courses related to Slav countries totals 
82. The majority of them deal with the history of Russia (30) 
and the recent history of Russia (26). Political history, the his- 
tory of battles, generals and statesmen is important. But I 
would like to see an increase of such courses as the ‘‘History of 
Civilization Among Western Slavs’’ (University of Illinois), 
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“Slavic Civilization’’ (Stanford University), ‘‘ Russian Culture’’ 
(Columbia University). 

Besides Russia, Poland is the only Slav country which is dis- 
cussed in separate history courses, such as ‘‘ Russia and Poland’’ 
(University of California), ‘‘Cultural History of Poland’’ 
(Stanford University). Otherwise we find only general survey 
courses labeled ‘‘Slavic Europe,’’ ‘‘Central Europe,’’ ‘‘Hastern 
Europe”’ or ‘‘Danubian States.’’ 

Among the language courses Russian is mentioned most fre- 
quently (56) times. It is followed by Polish (18 courses), Czech 
(15), Church Slavie (8), Serbo-Croatian (4) and Ukrainian (1). 
Slovak, Slovenian, Upper and Lower Lusatian, Bulgarian and 
White Russian are not taught in separate courses. We found, 
however, seven courses which help the student to get a general 
picture of his field of study (‘‘Rapid Reading in the Slavonic 
Languages’’ at Columbia University) and/or to specialize in any 
single phase of Slavic philology. 

Which Universities are leading in the field of Slav studies? 

Stanford University offers for the year 1942-43 twenty-six 
courses which cover well the whole field of Slavic philology, lit- 
erature, history and art. Russian, Czech and Serbo-Croatian 
languages are taught. It is the only university which specifically 
mentions, in an Introductory Course to Slavic Literatures, the 
Wends (Lusatian Serbs), the last remnant of the once numerous 
Slavs who lived in the region east of the river Elbe and the 
Germanization of whom is one of the darkest chapters in Slav 
history. 

Stanford is followed closely by the University of California 
which gives similar courses and, in addition, Polish and Old 
Chureh Slavic. Columbia offers 13 courses in the regular cur- 
riculum and 9 courses are given by the Extension Department. 
One of these courses is ‘‘Introduction to Czechoslovak Litera- 
ture’’ by Dr. Odlozilik, formerly professor of history at Charles 
University, Prague. The course lays a special emphasis on 
Czech and Slovak literature of the 19th century and the work 
produced in the Republic. The extension work at Columbia 
represents a significant contribution because it helps the adult 
Slavic population of New York and vicinity to refresh and deepen 
the acquaintance with their cultural background. 
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Harvard University offered in 1941-42 seventeen courses on 
Slavic topics. Among the languages we find also Ukrainian. It 
should be noted that 13 courses offered by Harvard professors are 
shared by Radcliffe College. 

The University of Wisconsin, with 12 courses, is a stronghold 
of Polish. The Catholic University of Washington (1940-41) 
registers 10 courses in Russian and Polish languages and litera- 
ture, and a general course in Slav literature. A course in Church 
Slavic is offered by the Department of Comparative Philology of 
the same university. 

The University of Texas specializes in Czech language and 
literature (6 courses). We find a similar situation at the Uni- 
versity of Nebraska, with 6 courses in Czech and 2 in Russian. 
Of the private colleges, Smith should be mentioned, with 4 
courses (Russian and Polish) ; Vassar College has several courses 
in Russian literature. 

Recently it came to the writer’s attention that Cornell Univer- 
sity has a three-year curriculum in Russian, plus a fourth year 
of Advanced Russian devoted to the reading of Russian scientific 
works and selected critics of the 19th Century. In addition, 
Pushkin’s prose and poetry, Dostoyeski’s novels and Tolstoy’s 
literary works are discussed in three separate courses. There is 
one-term course on Russian drama in which the contributions of 
the Soviet theatre receive special attention and emphasis. The 
Introduction to Russian Literature and Culture extends through- 
out one year and centers around the principal literary, artistic 
and architectural monuments of Russia. One term of Old Church 
Slavic in which its significance for Indo-European linguistics is 
stressed and one term of Old Church Slavic and Early Russian, 
with readings in medieval Russian texts, close this impressive 
sequence of Russian linguistic courses given by the Slavic Depart- 
ment. Two one-term courses on History of Russia to 1796 and 
since 1796 are offered by the history department. Of the other 
Slav languages there is one year’s course on Polish designed to 
give the student a reading knowledge of the language. 

In the field of literature, there are 22 courses dealing with 
Russian writing in general and 17 courses devoted to a more 
thorough analysis of a few most significant writers: Gogol, 
Pushkin, Turgenev, Dostoyevski; and among more recent au- 
thors, Chekhov, Merezhkovski, and Gorky are mentioned most 
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frequently. At the University of Texas, Professor Miéek offers 
a course on the dramatic works of Karel Capek, a well-known 
modern Czech author. Vassar College offers a course on ‘‘Com- 
parative Slavonic Literature.’’ The Catholic University of 
America and Stanford have a survey course of similar nature. 

Slav, primarily Russian, authors are mentioned in a variety 
of courses given by the English Departments. Examples are 
“Survey of Great Books’’ (Mount Mary College), ‘‘Great For- 
eign Novelists’? (University of Illinois), ‘‘Continental Novel’’ 
(University of Nebraska) and similar courses at the College of 
the City of New York, Northwestern University, Ohio Univer- 
sity, Princeton and elsewhere. 

The present survey gives only the picture of opportunities for 
Slav studies at the United States colleges and universities. It 
should be completed in the future by another study which would 
determine the amount to which use is being made of these facili- 
ties. A question of special interest would be the analysis of the 
student body enrolled in the courses. 

The Slav world, although hampered for centuries in its devel- 
opment by German oppression in the West, Osman despotism in 
the South and Tartar invasions in the East, produced significant 
and original cultural contributions which are part of the com- 
mon heritage of the civilized world. The universities and col- 
leges by helping to transmit this heritage are educating the 
American public for international cooperation and for cultural 
integration at home.” More emphasis on Slav studies can fulfill 
at least two other functions. First, by securing the services of 
prominent Slav scientists who have found temporary refuge in 
this country, the colleges can help to conserve human resources 
which will be very much needed as a link between America and 
Slav Europe and as a leavening influence in postwar reconstruc- 
tion. Increased acquaintance with Slav languages, culture and 
social-economic conditions will prepare young Americans for a 
more effective job of collaborating with European Slav nations. 
This is increasingly important now when Russia is proving to 
be an effective comrade-in-arms and Poland or Jugoslavia may 
become the scene of American continental invasion. And such 
skills and knowledge must not be overlooked in preparation for 
the time when the military operations give way to a long strug- 
gle for the establishment of a sound and durable peace. 











THE SOCIAL GOALS OF HIGHER EDUCATION 


WILLIAM CRAIG SMYSER 


REGISTRAR, MIAMI UNIVERSITY; EDITOR, JOURNAL OF THE AMERICAN 
ASSOCIATION OF COLLEGIATE REGISTRARS 


SHOULD like to begin the discussion of this topie by directing 
your attention to one central fact in the concept of higher 
education. This is that higher education, as we think of it, has 
never really existed at all apart from definite social goals. True, 
there were universities as far back as the twelfth century, when 
concepts of social problems and social responsibilities were, to say 
the least, rudimentary. But it is precisely because these con- 
cepts were so rudimentary that the mediaeval universities fell 
into such absurdities as the squabbles of the Scholastics; into 
endless disputes on sterile dogma; into arguments over whether 
God could make a yardstick with only one end. It was not until 
the universities became centres of social consciousness that they 
acquired their modern status as the chief source of enlightenment 
and one of the stoutest defenders of liberty. 

In my mind’s eye I can see conservatives arising to demolish 
this statement. ‘‘The Universities,’’ they cry, ‘‘have always been 
the custodians of truth for truth’s sake; of the accumulated wis- 
dom of the race which they hoarded and propagated for its in- 
trinsic and not its practical value.’’ Which is all very true. 
But the universities of today and tomorrow will be supported and 
cherished, not as the repositories of abstract wisdom, but as the 
guardians of human liberty, the disseminators of enlightenment, 
the champions of moral and ethical values. It is a far cry from 
the sterile disputes of Scholasticism to the achievements of ex- 
perimental science. It is a far cry, even, from the narrow 
classicism of the 19th century colleges to the breadth of outlook 
of today’s. But higher education was never true education until 
it turned its attention outward to the needs of mankind rather 
than inward to the vagaries of the individual spirit, fascinating 
as these are in their immense and unpredictable variety. 

Pure science is not supposed to have social goals. It seeks 
truth for truth’s sake. But how barren and futile is such a con- 
cept of science as compared, for instance, with the miracles of 
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experimental medicine or the wonders of applied electricity! 
Which is only another way of saying what I have been trying to 
declare: that learning has small validity until it is brought to 
bear upon the problems of humankind. Education without social 
goals is not properly education at all, but only a kind of narrow 
and fruitless scholasticism. 

A great many educators have seized upon this pragmatic atti- 
tude with whoops of enthusiasm, and have carried it to lengths 
far beyond the limits of good judgment, naively unaware that 
they were perpetrating a reductio ad absurdum. They inter- 
preted ‘‘social goals’’ as meaning individual success in a com- 
petitive society. They proposed to make their students special- 
ists in advertising, or chemistry, or dairying, or what not, and 
to equip each one of them with a set of tricks and formulas which 
should enable him to outdo his fellows in the struggle for wealth 
and preferment. They have never paused to inquire whether 
society is best served by providing it with technical experts. 
They appraise education for its cash value in terms of earning 
power. And what is worse, they encourage their students to 
appraise it in the same way. 

I am sure you will not take me to mean that society does not 
need all kinds of technical experts, or that their training is 
beneath us. I have no such notion. I only mean that in pro- 
viding such training we often lose sight of our deeper and more 
fundamental task: the development of men and women critical 
and receptive in mind, sincere and generous in spirit, securely 
aware of their place in the general scheme of society. We need 
educated people first and technical experts afterward, and our 
tendency to invert this emphasis is the measure of the extent to 
which we misunderstand our obligation to the social order. Nor 
am I, at the moment, concerned with the special situation created 
by the war emergency. I am trying to look at the long-term 
principle, disregarding for the time being the distorted and ab- 
normal stresses set up by our adjustment to the war. 

A few years ago there arose a flurry of criticism at a mid- 
western state university when someone brought to light the fact 
that a course in the department of dairy technology included 
instruction in the art of increasing the quantity of a given batch 
of ice cream by beating more air into it. The public was under- 
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standably critical of this expenditure of the taxpayers’ money 
on instruction in how to cheat the taxpayers. Even the news- 
papers, which are not very sensitive to a little cheating of the 
public, so long as it is done by advertisers, indulged in some 
sarcasm. No doubt this is an extreme case, but we should not 
have to look very far to discover certain analogies to it. The 
point is that we so often lose sight of the primary concern of 
education that we sometimes allow ourselves to be drawn into 
devious bypaths. 

What is the primary concern of education? I doubt if there 
will be any difference of opinion among us. It is to develop 
leaders—leaders in thought, in speech, in action. The obligation 
is heavy upon us. Nearly every college and university in the 
land was founded because of the clearly understood fact that in 
a democracy leadership is of paramount importance. There is 
no substitute for it. It is founded upon three things: character, 
and wisdom, and the will to achieve. Leave one of these ele- 
ments from the formula and you miss the product. They are 
the intangible, imperishable values upon which rests all hope of 
human progress. 

I am continually surprised because the critics of higher educa- 
tion do not more often attack us at the point of our greatest 
weakness : the fact that all too many of our graduates, once they 
have left the campus, so quickly settle to the undistinguished 
level of American life. They provide neither ethical nor cul- 
tural leadership. We have given them learning of a sort, but 
we have failed to touch it with what Irving Babbitt calls ‘‘that 
subtle alchemy which transmutes it into culture.’’ They are 
profoundly in society’s debt because of the privileges which have 
been theirs; too often their notion of the way to repay the debt 
is to acquire the largest possible bank balance and the greatest 
attainable prestige by the shortest and easiest means they can 
devise. The whole tone of American life unfortunately favors 
this notion, but I am afraid that we in the colleges have done all 
too little to combat it. We have not been educating leaders, we 
have been training journalists, and teachers, and accountants, 
and specialists in this field or that. We have been very success- 
ful in endowing them with tools to be used and formulas to be 
applied, but not half so successful in imbuing them with those 
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twin qualities of the educated man: the ability to think and the 
ability to make correct choices. 

And how shall we give them these twin qualities? I hesitate to 
suggest the means; it is so simple that all of you will have thought 
of it already. It lies in direct contact with some of the first 
minds of the ages, as the primary means of learning how to think. 
‘‘The proper study of mankind is still man,’’ as Dean Foerster 
points out, ‘‘man as known directly, in his inner life and its mani- 
festations in social and political history, in literature and the 
arts, in philosophy, in religion. In the pursuit of this human 
knowledge lies our surest means of transcending the bewilderment 
of a world that has acquired all the talents except the talent to 
make use of them.’’ 

If you look at the curricula that have evolved on any American 
campus in the last three decades you will gain the distinct im- 
pression that this point of view has been very largely ignored, 
or else that there has been very definite hostility to it. One by 
one the old disciplines have disappeared from the course of study, 
until now thousands of students progress all the way to a degree 
without ever learning the names of the great creative minds of 
history, much less gaining an acquaintance with the materials 
and methods that gave them power. We seem unwilling to be- 
lieve that many things do not need to be taught; or that truly 
educated persons can meet most situations from their own inner 
resources. Hence our earnest concern with minutiae, with those 
detailed and pedestrian skills that we qualify as ‘‘practical.’’ 
Save the mark! 

If the development of enlightened leadership is the primary 
social goal of higher education—as I think it is—then mere voca- 
tional competence is not our proper concern. Our concern should 
be, rather, to provide young men and women with that resource- 
fulness that comes only from experience, vicarious or real; to 
endow them with elasticity of mind to face the unpredictable 
future in which almost the only certainty is the certainty of 
change. It is not formulas we need, but enduring principles; 
not skills, but a clear and vivid conception of the general scheme 
of knowledge and its relevance to the contemporary world. Only 
from such stuff can leadership be made. 











THE GOOD LIFE AND THE COMING AGE OF MAN 


JAMES H. CASE, JR. 
SECRETARY, BROWN UNIVERSITY 


HE prophets tell us that we are about to emerge into a new era 
as a result of the war and the profound social revolution 
underlying it. Vice-President Wallace, whose sympathy and 
earnestness are unquestioned, has heralded the coming of the 
‘*Age of the Common Man.’’ Mr. Justice Douglas has spoken 
with conviction of the day of ‘‘The Little Fellow.’’ Both of 
them—and many others besides—proclaim a time of peace when 
exploitation and privilege and tyranny in all its forms—imperial 
and domestic, political and civil—shall be no more. 

We accept—indeed we rejoice in the picture they portray. We 
are knowledgeable people, aware of the struggle through which 
our own democracy has been passing, and of the travail of the 
democratic spirit the world over, and we hold that the common- 
wealth of man is inevitable—the climax of our own dream and 
the culmination of the age-old, universal dream of the dignity of 
men and women. 

Yet many of us discern something fundamentally wrong with 
the terms in which our prophets sing of this great day. There is 
a patronizing note to the phrase ‘‘The Common Man’’ and to the 
phrase ‘‘The Little Fellow.’’ A shade of pity is cast by both. 
Furthermore, in our candid moments, we recognize that they 
cover some basic confusion. ‘‘The Little Fellow’’—Charlie 
Chaplin has, of course, immortalized the little fellow: earnest, 
inept, put upon—triumphant at the last in a wistful kind of 
way, but even then by the grace of the scenario writer’s astute 
machinations. That cannot be altogether what Justice Douglas 
means. Indeed, you suddenly realize that his ‘‘little fellow” 
may just as well be a whale of a big bruiser with a four days’ 
beard and a weakness for rot-gut whiskey. 

What about this Common Man, anyway? The more you think 
about him the less you know about him. In a sense, he is a pure 
fiction, like the economic man. In a deeper sense, he is a pure 

Nore: An address delivered to the students of Pembroke College, Brown 
University, Providence, Rhode Island. 
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product of romance. You see him—or you think you see him, in 
the war poster, looking very jaunty in his overalls and mechanic’s 
cap, with a look of firm determination and a carefully applied 
smudge across his face. Is he the same fellow you see, en masse, 
in the subway jam, who swarms in the door before you have a 
chance to get out, who tramps on your feet and who shoulders 
you out of the way? Is he the same fellow you see, inert and 
unresponsive, in the railroad station, on the bus, at the street 
corner ? 

What does he really look like, this ‘‘Common Man’’? Well, 
he may be black or yellow or white or brown. He may speak 
any one of a hundred—to us—outlandish tongues. He may be 
of any creed or of no apparent creed at all. In short he comes 
from every conceivable type of background and tradition—of 
political violence and oppression, of poverty and squalor, even of 
brutality and degeneration. 

**Yes,’’ say the enthusiasts, ‘‘that’s just what we mean. It 
isn’t what a man comes from that matters. It isn’t his birth or 
his birthplace that counts. For, in men and women everywhere, 
there are universal traits and capacities and desires that make. 
mankind one. That’s precisely what we mean when we say ‘The 
Common Man.’ ”’ 

And they are right. There is an underlying universality of 
character in men and women. Their differences are often strik- 
ing, but their similarity is basic and profound. And that is why, 
although we recognize the inadequacy of the terms which our 
prophets have employed, we can agree on the validity of their 
vision. And we can assert that, with full confidence in the 
solid foundation of man’s universal traits, we do rejoice in the 
prophecy, and we hasten the day of its fulfillment. 

What are some of these universal traits? War brings to light 
many of them which lie unseen in quieter times. The bravery of 
ordinary men, seen in such a setting as the foxholes of Bataan, 
shines clearer, but is no more real, than the gallantry shown in 
the pinch in times of peace. Sympathy that sends a soldier back 
from cover to rescue a wounded man is the same sympathy that 
Steinbeck portrayed so movingly in Grapes of Wrath when pen- 
niless and desperate people sacrificed their own pitiful interests 
to minister to others whose troubles were too great to be borne 
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alone. The endurance of the wrecked fliers on their raft is an 
epic of the human will, but it is the same quality that makes men 
and women everywhere bear pain and hunger and sickness and 
despair without a whimper. The innate generosity of the soldier 
who divides the last sip of water with others only exhibits the 
same willingness to ‘‘give the other guy a break’’ that illuminates 
human dealings everywhere. 

These are the traits, then, upon which we can rely and build 
our future commonwealth of man—his generosity, fortitude, sym- 
pathy and courage. It is a good foundation. 

But note that these are all evidences of the power and the glory 
of emotion and of will. You will look in vain for equally con- 
spicuous evidences of two other qualities which must be joined 
with emotion and will to make the Good Life. Those other quali- 
ties—and they are just as essential—are reason and appreciation. 

It is fair to say that, at this moment, the Age of the Common 
Man threatens the life to which you as students are committed. 
You have cast your lot with the life of reason and of values. And 
that life 7s threatened by the indifference, the incomprehension, 
even the hostility of men who have not had the opportunity to 
know your kind of life. 

Make no mistake: you are committed to an undertaking the 
depth and breadth of which are staggering. You have set out 
to encompass an understanding of man—where he comes from, 
what he is about, where he is headed for. And this involves, of 
course, an understanding of the world in which he finds himself. 
To this task you bring to bear reason and insight—qualities as 
basic to man’s nature as emotion and will, but likely to remain 
passive and ineffective unless drawn out. The kind of educa- 
tional experience to which you are now exposed is the best way 
of drawing them out. 

As students, you have three objectives: you seek to acquire 
knowledge; you seek to develop reflective judgment upon which 
action may be based ; you seek to gain appreciation of the beauty 
and meaning of life. You are tempted today when you tackle 
the curriculum to devote all your time and energies to only one 
of these three objectives. Knowledge and technical skill rate 
high in a world where technical jobs desperately need doing. 
But you will be well advised, after you have selected the war sub- 
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ject in which you can make the greatest contribution, to pick all 
the other courses you can from those best suited to develop your 
capacity for reflective judgment and your appreciation of the 
beauty and meaning of life. Take, to be sure, something which 
will be of value to your country now; but equally take all you can 
of the subjects which will make you of value to yourself and to 
your fellows, now and for as long as you live. 

Your commitment to the Good Life is of the greatest impor- 
tance now. If you doubt the threat to the life in which we 
believe, just glance for a moment at the period which followed 
the last war—at its unbelievable follies and crudities and im- 
moralities. I grew up to see many in the generation just ahead 
of mine make complete fools of themselves. They supposed that 
war had cheapened human life. War is brutal and terrible, but 
it is false to think for a minute that because human lives are ex- 
pended in prodigal fashion, human life itself is cheapened. Re- 
member that ‘‘Greater love hath no man than this: that a man 
lay down his life for his friends.’’ This is what the last postwar 
generation utterly forgot. They lost all sense of the dignity, 
the beauty and the significance of life. Their false notion made 
their own lives cheap, and so American life in the twenties became 
a thing of noise, of hideous styles and worse manners; of lawless- 
ness, greed and egoism. The shame and scandal of this dark 
period led relentlessly to the hopeless thirties and brought the 
world finally to the bankruptcy of weakness, fear, appeasement— 
and war. 

How does this affect you? Urgently. You are just the age 
of the ‘‘Lost Generation’’ when the world war and its conse- 
quences struck them. Much depends on you. Manners and 
morals, reason and true appreciation of life’s marvellous possi- 
bilities are inescapably in your hands. What can you do? 

First of all, slough off those elements which are falsely asso- 
ciated with the life you lead. Cleanse the class to which you 
belong of the notorious stupidities which have discredited us all. 
Learning need not be pedantic. Savour of life and good taste 
need not be precious. If you want to identify the enemy—the 
usurper of an aristocracy of taste and intellect—study Lucius 
Beebe’s weekly accounts of cafe society. Or read the New York- 
er’s recent profile of Wilson Mizner—the last, I hope, of a smart 
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set of crooks and degenerates whose claim to fame was their bon 
mots. You simply cannot tolerate the things such people stand 
for and still be true to your own kind of life. 

Second, don’t sell out. In the parlance of another age, ‘‘ Bear 
witness.’’ ‘‘ Bear witness’’ by your lives to the life of the mind 
and the life of the spirit. People talk of the tragedy of men and 
women coming out of college only to be disillusioned by the reality 
of the cold, hard world. That is sheer nonsense and sentimental- 
ity. Those who say it are the short-change artists who themselves 
have sold out cheap. It salves their conscience to have you sell 
out, too. 

No, the tragedy is only for you to surrender—to settle for the 
good when the best is to be had. 

Some of you will teach. Some of you will bring up families. 
Some of you will have a business or professional career. All of 
you may be a power in your community. Remember, ‘‘the king- 
dom of heaven is like unto a grain of mustard seed.”’ 

It is you who have the power, if you will accept it, to supply 
to the coming Age of Man the qualities of reason and of apprecia- 
tion without which man’s bravery and sympathy will only betray 
him anew. 
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A WORLD LITERATURE COURSE IN COLLEGE 


GERALDINE P. DILLA 
ENGLISH DEPARTMENT, UNIVERSITY OF Kansas CITY 


wy is world literature taught in college and university? 

Because elsewhere and in high school there are already good 
courses in English and American literature, and because the 
youth of today is not educated unless he is educed or led out of 
the limited environment of his own nation into the larger but no 
less actual environment of the world. 

Even in ancient Roman times, the youth had to learn Greek 
literature, since Greece served as the outside world for civilized 
men then. If the Roman youth could not travel to Athens to 
learn the foreign language there, he was expected to know his 
world writers in a Latin translation or in a summary, like 
Cicero’s textbooks on oratory. Then that civilized world quickly 
expanded. Moslem scholars made Arabic literature—practical 
treatises on mathematics and horticulture as well as philosophical 
commentaries—obligatory to the well-educated man of the Mid- 
dle Ages. Then the Renaissance made the world still larger, and 
the students from the newer nations discovered a bewildering 
wealth of old literature from which to assemble the most attrac- 
tive new ideas. Finally now, wars and also sciences applied to 
everyday living have brought all parts of the globe into the con- 
sciousness of all educated men. Therefore, education today 
must not be content with a national literature; we must try to 
give our college students an introduction to the acknowledged 
masterpieces of all the globe—a course in world literature. 

How is world literature taught? By a course in European 
literature in the first or the second year of college. In theory, 
we should include Asiatic literatures; but in practice, the 
academic year is only eight months and the undergraduate is 
required, rightly so, to study much besides literature. The 
Oriental can be added in later courses, as languages of the Near 
and the Far East follow the European languages in the usual 
program. Some are so fortunate as to devote more than the 
customary three hours a week to the course. Some instructors 
may prefer to omit enough of the western world literature to 
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give time for the eastern world literature in this introductory 
course; but the student should not be allowed to believe that he 
thereby acquires more than an extremely distant view over the 
globe—a kind of airplane view, rather than the bird’s-eye view 
possible if world literature is limited to the western world. The 
practical danger, when too much is attempted, is that the student 
may acquire a stratosphere view, by representing Hebrew litera- 
ture by the Psalms, Persian by the Rubaiyat, Arabian by the 
Thousand and One Nights’ Entertainments, Chinese by the say- 
ings of Confucius. Yet those are better than no travel at all in 
the realms of gold; better a brief ride in the stratosphere than 
never a step outside one’s own orchard-valley. 

Who should study world literature? Especially the students 
‘‘who are likely to find a place in life influencing men’s minds: 
teachers, journalists, lawyers, government servants and mothers,”’ 
Thus Charlton G. Laird pleads for more students to take courses 
in world literature and more courses in world literature, for 
‘‘the need is urgent’’! and we must take specific action to achieve 
a broader view and understanding on the part of those who mould 
American thought. 

Interest in world literature has recently become more evident. 
In September 1941, Arthur E. Christy, of the department of 
English and Comparative Literature at Columbia University, 
sent a questionnaire to instructors in the more than five hundred 
institutions of higher learning that offer courses in world or com- 
parative literature. In December 1942, the first number of the 
monthly Comparative Literature News-Letter was published by 
the Committee on Comparative Literature of the National Coun- 
cil of Teachers of English, of which Professor Christy is chair- 
man. Many articles in important publications likewise show 
varied aspects of the study or teaching of comparative or world 
literature.’ 

1 Charlton G. Laird, ‘‘ Literature for Defense,’’ The Bulletin of the Ameri- 


can Association of University Professors, XXVIII (June 1942), pp. 318-326. 

2B. J. R. Stolper, ‘‘ World Literature,’’ Teachers College Record, XXXVI 
(Feb. 1936), pp. 414-421. 

J. R. Barnes, ‘‘ World Literature,’’ English Journal (High School edi- 
tion), XXVI (Nov. 1937), pp. 734-739. 

R. Warnock, ‘‘ World Literature Survey,’’ English Journal (College edi- 
tion), XXVII (Jan. 1938), pp. 50-56. 
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Though these qualifying adjectives have often been used inter- 
changeably, it seems logical to use the term world literature for 
the foundation or elementary courses that include only the out- 
standing masterpieces of the civilized world, or of many nations 
and periods of time. The term comparative literature seems 
appropriate for more advanced study, which demonstrates the 
parallels and interrelations of two national cultures. ‘‘The 
term comparative represents variously a point of view, a method 
of study and research, an effort to relate existing disciplines and 
fields of learning to other bodies of knowledge—and the whole 
world is its legitimate province. But it is in no way a new or 
superficial idea.’”* 

No one professor, it seems at present, can speak officially for 
others; I can speak only from my own experience of four years 
teaching the subject and many years in related subjects. The 
survey of the humanities is a course in college not far removed 
from world literature; many professors have concluded that the 
former is too much a hybrid or a conglomeration to succeed, or 
that it functions better when resolved into its main constituents— 
a survey of world history and a course in world literature. The 
introductory or foundation history of fine arts (architecture, 
sculpture and painting) is also a course related to world litera- 
ture, for it serves somewhat the same function and forms a 
charming supplement or commentary for the literature. The 
history of English literature relates itself as background for the 
world literature, as builder of imagination along with vocabu- 
lary, as the exercise ground for acquiring the skill of reading 

J. Pirhalla, ‘‘ Adventures in World Literature,’’ Junior College Journal, 
IX (Feb. 1939), pp. 247-250. 

H. E. Fowler, ‘‘ World Literature as a Required Course for English Teach- 
ers,’’ Proceedings of the Eastern States Association of Professional Schools 
for Teachers, 1938, pp. 178-182. 

And below the college level: B. J. R. Stolper, ‘‘ English Literature in the 
High School: a Project in World Literature,’’ Thirty-Sizth Year Book of 
the National Society for the Study of Education, Part II, pp. 63-70; N. M. 
Cross, ‘‘ World Literature for High Schools,’’ Secondary Education, V (Jan. 
1936), pp. 7-10; K. Pease, ‘‘ World Literature in the High School,’’ Sec- 
ondary Education, VII (Feb. 1938), pp. 38-39. 

3 Arthur E. Christy, ‘‘Inter-Cultural Relations and American Education,’’ 
Association of American Colleges Bulletin, XXVIII (May 1942), pp. 283- 
292. 
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intelligently and appreciatively and the skill of literary discus- 
sion. The history of ancient, medieval and modern times is a 
still better background and framework, for it gives real signifi- 
cance to the chronology of events that cannot be ignored in world 
literature. And—economics, geography, religion, sociology, psy- 
chology, philosophy—all such subjects can help greatly to illu- 
minate the course in world literature, which indeed throws much 
light on those subjects. 

The various foreign languages lend aid to the student of world 
literature in translation; but here again, the debt is likely to fall 
in the other direction. For the student who has been introduced 
to great foreign books made over into English takes more interest 
in his language career. Reading Curtis Hidden Page’s version 
of Moliére has been known to put a student into a French class; 
and Don Quizote in English has made Spanish conjugations less 
irksome. 

The old prejudice against translations—traduttore, traditore, 
as the Italians phrased it—need not be reviewed here. The wise 
often welcome many makeshifts in life; time, if not ability, is 
lacking, and very few of us can teach schoolboys like Macaulay’s 
or Milton’s ideals or even Rabelais’ Gargantua. So translations 
are a more necessary good than evil; and after our youths have 
read the originals of a few nations’ masterpieces, we must be 
content to have them read the others in translation. Better to 
know Plutarch in the Dryden-Clough translation than not to 
know him at all. 

What makes a masterpiece an indisputable work of world 
literature? The classic quality of excellence seems to be insufi- 
cient in itself. Both ease of translation and subject matter must 
be considered, so reasons the critic at first glance; Byron is a 
giant among the poets of the world or in comparative literature, 
while Shelley, both English and un-English, seems to escape 
classification as a world figure. Most critics agree that Shake- 
speare and Bunyan are world figures; but Milton and Spenser 
remain English. Tennyson’s poetry is less cosmopolitan than is 
Browning’s. Extremely influential outside Great Britain were 
James Thomson’s The Seasons, Young’s Night Thoughts and 
Samuel Richardson’s Pamela; but such works are not in the front 
rank of English literature, and most of us are reluctant to claim 
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places for them in world literature. Beowulf, Deirdre and the 
Mabinogion are not nearly as much a part of world literature as 
is the Song of Roland, though the latter is much more French 
than Beowulf is English or British. The Arthurian romances 
have a distinctly more nearly universal interest than has the 
Nibelungenlied, and very justly so, if ideals and subjects are 
compared. 

Style alone cannot determine whether an author qualifies for 
the rank of world writer. Schopenhauer wrote very well—ex- 
cellently ; but he has much less claim to a niche in the world’s 
hall of fame than has Kant, who wrote very badly. Fichte and 
Hegel are not of world importance compared with Rousseau and 
Locke. 

World literature evades its obligation, especially today, if it 
limits itself to mere literature, like the drama, the essay, fiction 
and poetry. Neither history nor philosophy dare be ignored. 
Yet it is difficult, naturally, to determine which of the great 
works among the literature ‘‘of knowledge’’ give enjoyment and 
understanding to the general reader, or which should be ranked 
alongside the literature ‘‘of power.’’ Practically every field of 
knowledge has its one or more classics, often so great in both style 
and idea that only professors of English still question their right 
to inclusion among the world’s greatest ‘‘books.’’ Economics 
has at least its Wealth of Nations by Adam Smith, unquestion- 
ably international and world-wide in interest and influence. 
Law has a classic in Grotius’ The Law of War and Peace. Logic 
has Descartes’ Discourse on Method. Physics has Galileo and 
Newton. Mathematics has Euclid. Even the art of travel or 
the science of tourism has its Pausanias, the Greek Baedeker ! 

The natural tendency is to try to make the world literature 
course a highly colored mosaic of various national writers, to 
represent as many languages or lands as possible. To escape the 
Seylla of choosing from only six great nations, one must not let 
himself be engulfed in the Charybdis of sampling all nations, or 
indiscriminately taking the representative writer from every lit- 
tle political entity. Not every virtuous Balkan or Latin nation 
has produced a writer ranked among the world’s greatest and 
translated into sound English. 
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While the British have contributed many writers of world 
importance and rank, it is usually expedient to omit them all 
from the first college course in world literature. For college 
students, if they merit that name, have already at least a fair 
introduction to the greatest English authors, and furthermore, 
the great European writers are numerous enough to make a full 
course. But the class should be referred almost constantly to 
English works of literature for influences, parallel ideas or aims, 
comparisons and other elements. Most American writers are 
usually not definitely included for a similar reason or because 
of their lack of influence abroad. 

There are various criteria for choosing specimens of world 
literature for class assignment. Some scholars stress literary art 
or the graces of form, and prefer Lucian, the sophisticated Greek 
satirist, rather than Erasmus’ wholesome Praise of Folly. Some 
professors stress the content or ideas, and teach the supremely 
great thought that man has produced and cherished through the 
ages. But here personal bias in politics or religion colors the 
choice. Should the inclusion of Lucretius reduce the hours as- 
signable to Dante? Some persons let a fashionable popularity 
measure greatness; some books and alas! instructors make 
Nietzsche’s ‘‘will to power’’ eclipse Kant’s ‘‘categorical impera- 
tive.’? Some scholars think from the historical viewpoint, and 
give foremost place to the very earliest manifestation of the idea 
or form rather than to the later and more universal expression, 
preferring to teach Elizabethan sonnet sequences rather than 
Rossetti’s The House of Life. The ideal professor may be the 
ideal critic possessed of omniscience, or a sort of eclectic who 
tries to combine varied good tastes and fulfill ‘‘himself in many 
ways lest one good custom should corrupt the world’’ literature 
course. 

After the content is determined, the organization of the world 
literature course needs skillful thought. The arrangement may 
be according to literary form or type, a sorting out of all the 
epics, the lyrics, the philosophy, the dramas, to be taught seriatim. 
This results in a kind of general literature course, which gives a 
pleasant satisfaction to adult instructors who already know the 
fields or to professional producers of literature; but form is no 
great fascination to amateur consumers of literature. Such a 
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plan is almost as unnatural and unprofitable to the student as 
consuming his year’s supply of sugar before beginning on his 
ration of meat, and ignoring the spice of life. 

Another arrangement is according to nationality or the lan- 
guage of the original, as when all the Italian selections from 
Dante to Pirandello follow all the French from Roland to Proust. 
This plan results in an unsatisfactory substitute for detailed 
courses in foreign literatures. It makes the students consider 
the nations separately; it is better than ignoring other nations 
as the college does that offers no world literature courses. But 
a still better plan is to lead the student to feel the interde- 
pendence of nations and to acquire the world or universal view- 
point. Furthermore, such individual surveys of national litera- 
tures tend toward a historical rather than an esthetic criterion, 
so that more minor writers intrude into courses so organized. 

The best arrangement, pedagogically considered, is made by 
chronology. The works should be presented to the students in 
the order of their date of writing, or of their author’s ‘‘flourish- 
ing’? when exact dates are lacking. Then students glimpse the 
comparative approach; they can see how on the shoulders of 
older giants stand the later giants—not dwarfs, since only mas- 
terpieces are included. Then the dates—most troublesome aspect 
of learning for modern students—are made easy to remember. 
Is not time the most valuable single element in human civiliza- 
tion, as it is in contemporary warfare? No digressions from the 
chronological order should be allowed except for pressing prac- 
tical reasons, like a scarcity of books when the session opens, or 
the chance to see a Moliére play on the stage, or the rare exi- 
gencies of grouping short selections of related ideas and form. 

In practice, assignments cannot be made of equal length or 
difficulty. For this reason as well as for the satisfaction of the 
student, the complete list of all assignments with the date when 
each is due should be given to each student at the opening of the 
course. Then he can adjust his study time advantageously and 
be sure to have read the selection before the professor lectures 
on it. 

Students are not only encouraged to underline passages neatly 
in pencil and annotate their books, but also required to write out 
in a notebook, and preserve, a synopsis of each selection read. 
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Those summaries are primarily for the student’s own benefit and 
reference; but they are subject to inspection by the instructor 
when the latter doubts the student’s industry or comprehension, 
Like many advanced college courses, this survey of world litera. 
ture demands many hours of preparation, easily from six to 
twelve a week for the three hours of lecture and credit; but the 
reading is so attractive and valuable that students almost never 
think it is a burden or neglect to complete it. 

The written class tests, which occasionally take a short part of 
the lecture hour, are of various kinds. Crisp questions demand 
the identification of ideas, passages, names, epithets, titles, au. 
thors, nationalities, dates, literary forms; the comparison of 
ideals, theme, national tastes or interests, styles, literary periods; 
resumés of the subject matter, or synopses of narratives, ete,; 
the student’s choice of writers or selections with his explicit 
reasons therefor, or a bit of literary criticism ; the historical back- 
ground and chronology; the relation to English or American 
literature. For purposes of review, students may be required 
to arrange the works studied according to literary form or temper 
or treatment, as classical, romantic, realistic; but such classifica- 
tion must come after the works have been studied in chronolog- 
ical order. 

Textbooks in world literature for class use have appeared in 
sufficient number and in sufficient styles since the pioneers pub- 
lished by the Century Company in 1925: Grant Showerman’s 
very attractive Century Readings in Ancient Classical Literature 
and Cunliffe’s Century Readings in European Lvterature. A 
detailed survey of the ten earlier textbooks, including the 1940 
revision of a popular 1934 volume, was well presented in College 
English at the end of the year 1940. Since then, the Dryden 
Press has presented an excellent revision of Our Heritage of 
World Literature, by Thompson-Gassner (1942). Recently 
Houghton Mifflin Company has joined the publishers of world 
literature texts (Macmillan—two titles; Harcourt, Brace ; Crofts; 
Doubleday, Doran, now the Odyssey Press; Heath; American 
Book Company ; Ginn, besides the others mentioned above) with 
Writers of the Western World, by Addison Hibbard (1942). 

4Robert Warnock, ‘‘A Survey of World Literature Texts,’’ College 
English, II (Dec. 1940), pp. 248-256. 
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This new textbook presents annotated titles for the musical paral- 
lels of the various literary moods or tempers; and it includes 
sixty-one plates as illustrations from painting and sculpture for 
the literary moods that determine the organization of the book. 

For reference, students may use many of the Harvard Classics; 
though the Everyman Library affords the greatest number of 
complete world masterpieces. Old collections like Warner’s 
Library of the World’s Best Literature are surely not to be 
despised, or their later counterparts like Mark Van Doren’s 
Anthology of World Poetry and Carl Van Doren’s Anthology of 
World Prose. Laurie Magnus’ various volumes on European 
literature offer much information, as also Paul Van Tieghem’s 
literary History of Europe Since the Renaissance. But a bibli- 
ography for the world literature class is too voluminous to be 
attempted here. Illustrative photographs from architecture, 
sculpture, painting and the minor arts in various nations and 
periods are valuable if the instructor’s education is sufficiently 
broad to use them accurately and intelligently. Their best acces- 
sible source is the University Prints, Newton, Massachusetts. 

The following syllabus of assignments needs some general 
explanations besides the parenthetical comments inserted after 
several titles. Though designed for a three-hour one-year course, 
or approximately thirty weeks with one-hundred-fifty minutes 
of class lectures each week, it is divided into two assignments 
for the week, or sixty preparations of goodly length, so that this 
list is adaptable to a two as well as a three period course. Some 
titles appear in few or none of the textbooks; for some of those 
the class must depend on the library, and for others on the in- 
structor’s economical use of class periods or informal reading 
aloud to a group meeting outside class periods. 

This list attempts to correct the fashionable photographic per- 
spective, the vision of the camera, the taste of the book reviewer. 
Contemporary or modern writers have been kept down to life- 
size, not exaggerated in stature or importance as the photograph 
magnifies the foreground, or the camera makes the size of an 
object vary inversely as its distance from the lens. I may, in- 
deed, perhaps bend over backwards at times, for I believe 
strongly in giving inside the classroom especially the great works 
that average students do not meet or enjoy outside the class- 
room. 
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If I have recommended titles unknown to you, investigate them 
before condemning their inclusion. If I have ignored favorites 
of yours, inform me of them immediately, and thereby contribute 
toward the education of your colleague. But reasons are not 
lacking, reasons valid to me at least, for excluding some names 
like Apuleius, the Eddas, Lessing, Pushkin, Schopenhauer, 
Nietzsche, Balzac, Turgenev, Dostoevski, Strindberg, Bjérnsen, 
Blasco-Ibafiez. And the only English literature included js 
several works that are translations in essence, and the Polish 
writer of English masterpieces, and also as a sort of epilogue 
the most sensible but least popular of H. G. Wells’ books, because 
it gives a broad raison d’etre for the subject of world literature, 


Why should we not dispute about tastes? The following is 
my syllabus. May I see yours? 


1. The Iliad, books 1, 6, 22, 24. 

2. The Odyssey, books 6-12. 

3. Aeschylus: the Agamemnon or the Prometheus Bound. 

4. Sophocles: Oedipus the King. 

5. Euripides: Alcestis. (Though the militant Medea enchants a class, 
some wholesome dramatic figures are needed to present ancient Greece in a 
just light.) 

6. Aristophanes: The Frogs. (Obligatory for its dramatic criticism of 
the preceding poets.) 

7. Herodotus: the History. From Book 1, the story of Croesus and Cyrus; 
Book 2, the description of Egypt and the Pyramids; Book 6, the battle of 
Marathon. Thucydides: the History of the Peloponnesian War. From 
Book 1, the cause of the war; from Book 2, the Funeral Oration by Pericles. 

8. Greek lyric poetry: Sappho, Anacreon, Pindar, selections from the 
Greek Anthology, Theocritus. (Search many books for good translations 
and many poems.) 

9. Socrates and Plato: the Apology; the later part of the Phaedo; some 
of Books 6 and 7 of the Republic. Xenophon: Memorabilia, Book 4, chap- 
ter 2. 

10. Aristotle: the Ethics, Books 1 and 2 in part; and the Poetics, the 
sections on the nature and elements of tragedy. 

11. Plutarch: the life of Pericles and the life of Alexander the Great, 
from his Parallel Lives of the Great Greeks and Romans. (Placed here 
because of the date of Alexander rather than of the biographer, and to com 
plete the picture of the Greeks.) 

12. Plautus: the Menaechmi; or the Younger Pliny’s Letters on the erup 
tion of Mount Vesuvius, the description of his two villas, on his life at his 
summer villa, on the ghost story, on the tame dolphin. 

13. Lucretius: De Rerum Natura, parts of Books 1 and 2. Cicero: De 
Deorum Natura, part of Book 2; and his letters concerning Julius Caesar. 
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14. Virgil: the Aeneid, Book 2, and perhaps more. 

15. Ovid: Metamorphoses: the stories of Echo, Orpheus, Icarus, Midas, 
Perseus, Jason and others. 

16. Catullus: many of his poems. Horace: The Art of Poetry, many odes 
and satires. Martial: many epigrams. 

17. Mareus Aurelius: the Meditations. Boéthius: The Consolation of 
Philosophy, part of Books 1 and 2. 

18. The Song of Roland, parts I and II, perhaps III. 

19. The Poem of My Cid, in part only. The Kalevala, several runes, espe- 
cially the third. 

20. Medieval Latin songs, like the Gaudeamus Igitur; and medieval 
hymns, like the Te Dewm Laudamus, the Dies Irae (see the posthumous 
translation by Swinburne, not the mere fragment by Sir Walter Scott), and 
others to be found in large old hymn books. 

21. St. Francis: the Canticle of the Sun; and at least chapter 12 from 
Bonventura’s Life of St. Francis. Dante: The New Life, complete in either 
Charles Eliot Norton’s or Dante Gabriel Rossetti’s translation. 

22. Dante: The Dwine Comedy. At least, in the Inferno, cantos 1-5, 33, 
34; in the Purgatorio, cantos 1-5; and in the Paradisio, cantos 30-33. 
(Charles Eliot Norton’s translation is preferred.) 

23. Petrarch: sonnets, other poems and letters. Boccaccio: the Decam- 
eron, the introduction on the plague, the stories of Griselda and the Falcon 
of Ser Federigo. 

24. Everyman (or other morality play) or the farce of Maistre Pierre 
Pathelin. The Passion Play. (The most accessible text is that used at 
Oberammergau; a better one is that used at Nancy, France; the best is 
Arnoul Gréban’s Le Mystére de la Passion (1452) as modernized for its 
revival in 1935 in front of Notre Dame in Paris.) 

25. Francois Villon: the Ballades and Testaments. (Compare the trans- 
lations.) Malory: Le Morte d’Arthur, at least Book 21. 

26. Leonardo Da Vinci: Thoughts from his Notebooks. Giorgio Vasari: 
Leonardo, in his Lives of the Most Eminent Architects, Painters, and Sculp- 
tors. Machiavelli: The Prince, chapters 8, 15-21, or more. 

27. Erasmus: the Praise of Folly. Rabelais: Gargantua and Pantagruel: 
the Prologue, Chapters 23, 52, 53, 57. 

28. Benvenuto Cellini: Autobiography, at least all the chapters on the cast- 
ing of the Medusa and the Perseus. Montaigne: Essays on Friendship, of 
the Education of Children and perhaps others. 

29. Camoéns: The Lusiads, cantos 1-3, and perhaps others. (This pre- 
eminent masterpiece of Portuguese literature is more national than universal 
in popularity; but it deserves more attention from us because of its essen- 
tially great theme and its peculiar distinction as a Renaissance epic on an 
almost contemporary subject. History may have been versified, but has 
geography been turned into poetry elsewhere?) 

30. Cervantes: Don Quixote. The Preface: Part I, chapters 1 and 8; 
Part II, chapters 30-32, and other parts. 

31. Hugo Grotius: The Law of War and Peace, especially Book I, chap- 
ter 1; Book II, chapter 23; Book III, chapter 1. (This eminently universal 
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work of legal and scholarly genius appears in an excellent English edition 
published by the Carnegie Endowment for International Peace, Oxford, the 
Clarendon Press, 1925. Read the introduction also.) 

32. Descartes: the Discourse on Method, parts 1, 2, 4. 

33. Tirso de Molina: El Burlador de Sevilla. (Don Juan is as much a 
world character as is Faust. One version is Moliére’s Le Festin de Pierre; 
another is the libretto of Mozart’s Don Giovanni; but the story is an impor- 
tant element of Spanish literature or drama, extremely popular in José 
Zorrilla’s play of Don Juan.) 

34. Comenius: The Great Didactic, chapters 27-31. (The world’s greatest 
writer of textbooks, formerly used practically everywhere, is a pioneer on 
educational aims and organization still very well worth reading.) 

35. Moliére: the Misanthrope or Tartuffe. (Or both, or more?) 

36. Pascal: selections from the Thoughts, including the Wager. La Roche- 
foucauld: Maxims. (Vauvenargues and La Bruyére may be read for com- 
parison with La Rochefoucauld.) 

37. Racine: Phaedra or Athaliah. 

38. La Fontaine: Fables, many of them. Charles Perrault: Tales of My 
Mother Goose, including at least Cinderella, Red Riding-Hood, Puss in Boots. 
(Some of children’s literature needs to be mentioned, if not studied, as a 
kind of world literature, whose publication in 1697 is due to a French father 
in the Age of Louis XIV.) 

39. Voltaire: Candide, at least Chapters 1, 28-30; and one of his Philo- 
sophical Letters (On England), and selected personal letters. (Whatever 
titles of Voltaire are emphasized, his unsurpassed correspondence must be 
enjoyed for both its style and themes.) 

40. Rousseau: the Social Contract, and selections from the Confessions, 

41. The American Declaration of Independence (1776), with the related 
Virginia Declaration of Rights; the Declaration of the Rights of Man and 
of the Citizen, as formulated in August 1789 by the Constituent Assembly 
of France; the American Bill of Rights, as ratified in 1791. (These great 
landmarks in modern democratic government may be compared with British 
documents of similar kind, and with the Atlantic Charter of 1941.) 

42. Schiller: William Tell. 

43. Goethe: selections from Part I of Faust; and from Conversations with 
Eckermann. 

44, Heine: lyric poems, and selections from Memoirs or Pictures of Travel. 
(Notice the musical settings of German lyrics as also the operas and other 
music related to the readings from Goethe and Schiller.) 

45. Adam Mickiewicz: Pan Tadeusz (Sir Thaddeus) or the Last Foray 
in Lithuania, especially books 1-5, 12. (‘‘These scenes in the life of the 
small rural nobility in Lithuania about 1812 are the most beautiful national 
epic of the modern world, and also a novel of contemporary manners in verse 
by the most prominent of Polish writers.’’) 

46. Gogol: The Cloak and Act I or all of The Inspector-General. (As 
long as human beings serve as officials, this almost unique Russian comedy 
will rank high among universal masterpieces.) 
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47. Edgar Allan Poe: William Wilson, The Fall of the House of Usher 
and other short stories. (He is included as the first American to become an 
influence in comparative literature, and as the acknowledged master of the 
short story, most popular of modern literary forms.) Hans Christian 
Anderson: The Ugly Duckling, The Emperor’s New Clothes and others of 
his fairy tales. (He represents the modern fairy tale and also adds a 
Danish author to this list; but he is not at all of first importance, and can 
be omitted easily.) 

48. Lincoln: the Gettysburg Address and the Second Inaugural Address, 
with perhaps others of his state papers. (Lincoln is a true world figure, if 
not a professional writer; any European traveler knows he is an international 
character and not a citizen of Springfield, whatever his biographers call him.) 
Longfellow: selected poems, including the sonnets and the many translations, 
and his collection of European literature. (He may be included as the first 
American scholar to work in the field of comparative literature, and to appre- 
ciate the possibilities of learning other nations’ literatures and languages.) 

49. Karl Marx: The Communist Manifesto. (This party platform of 
1848 should be analyzed for its fallacies of fact and of logic, and inter- 
preted by apologists like Shaw or G. D. H. Cole. It is not included for its 
literary or economic worth; it should be compared with some of Adam Smith 
or sound modern economists. Its popularity and influence are its indis- 
putable characteristics.) 

50. Giuseppe Mazzini: The Duties of Man, especially chapters 4, 9-12. 
(These addresses to workingmen, some written in 1844 but most in 1858, 
have become increasingly significant recently.) 

51. Victor Hugo: Les Miserables, the book of Fantine, or less. 

52. Leo Tolstoi: War and Peace or a part of it. 

53. Henrik Ibsen: An Enemy of the People. 

54. Guy de Maupassant: A Piece of String, The Necklace and other short 
stories. Emile Zola: The Attack on the Mill. Anatole France: Crainque- 
bille. 

55. Anton Chekhov: Easter Eve, The Bet, other short stories and several 
letters; The Cherry Orchard. Maxim Gorky: a part of his Autobiography, 
as Childhood, and several short stories. 

56. Selma Lagerléf: The Story of Gésta Berling, introduction and chap- 
ters 1-8. 

57. Joseph Conrad: Youth and Lord Jim. (Perhaps also the short stories 
in A Set of Siz, or A Secret Sharer, Amy Foster, The Lagoon.) 

58. Henri Bergson: An Introduction to Metaphysics. (An authorized and 
revised edition is published by Putnam’s 1912). Immanuel Kant: extracts, 
such as the discussion of good will, or if advisable, The Critique of Pure 
Reason, or some part of it. (Kant is one of the few world figures whose 
work is improved by being rewritten by another person. Only really ad- 
vanced students should try to read him otherwise than in such a book as The 
Philosophy of Kant, selected and translated by John Watson, Macmillan, 
1901. A mere glimpse of Kant is placed here as a foil to Bergson; he rep- 
resents neither his own nation nor time; he harmonizes more with the mood 
of the non-Germanic thinkers of the twentieth century.) 
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59. Maurice Maeterlinck: The Blue Bird or Pelleas and Melisande. (Like 
others of these later assignments, this is to show a distinctive aspect of 
modern civilization not limited to one nation.) Emile Verhaeren: selected 
poems both on modern industry and life, as The Multiple Splendor; Bel- 
gium’s Agony (Houghton Mifflin, 1915), to compare the two world wars. 

60. H. G. Wells: The Salvaging of Civilization, especially chapters 4-6 on 
the bible of civilization and the schooling of the world. (Macmillan or 
Cassell, 1921). (If this course were not planned to exclude English litera- 
ture as a rule, then some of the recent speeches by Winston Churchill would 
make the right closing assignment, like his address before the Congress of 
the United States December 26, 1941.) 











COMMISSION ON LIBERAL EDUCATION REPORT 


JAMES P. BAXTER, 3rd 
PRESIDENT, WILLIAMS COLLEGE 


UR struggle with the Axis Powers suddenly confronted our 

Liberal Arts Colleges with a threat far graver than any since 
the Civil War. The danger was twofold: to the colleges them- 
selves, and to the ideals and principles of liberal education. 
Except for several hundred colleges and universities, to be 
selected by the Army and Navy for training purposes, American 
educational institutions were to lose most of their male students 
over eighteen. If liberal education, as far as men of college 
age was concerned, was to be ‘‘blacked out’’ for the duration, 
would not the very idea of instruction in the liberal arts, be seri- 
ously impaired, and a post-war generation, whose education might 
be subject to drastic Federal control, be left with little or nothing 
but vocational training? When the lights went on again all 
over the United States, there might be far fewer bulbs glowing, 
and rather dimly at that. 

With these gloomy possibilities in mind, those present at the 
meeting of the Association of American Colleges in Philadelphia 
on October 29, 1942, resolved that: 

Whereas the vigor and continuity of liberal education are 
important to the health, welfare and safety of the Nation, be 

it resolved that a commission of the Association . . . be im- 

mediately appointed to keep continuously before the Ameri- 

can people the wisdom of maintaining liberal education dur- 
ing and after the War. 

The first two meetings of the Commission, held in New York 
on December 7, 1942, and January 10 and 11, 1943, were largely 
devoted to a survey of the immediate situation. As Abraham 
Lincoln had once said, ‘‘If we could first know where we are and 
whither we are tending, we could better judge what to do and 
how to do it.’’ Two of the foremost experts in the field of public 
relations, who had generously offered their services to the Com- 
mission without compensation, urged that careful study and for- 
mulation of objectives precede any general program of publicity. 

It was clear from the start that it was fairer to characterize 
the situation on the campuses of men’s colleges in wartime as a 
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**dim-out’’ than as a ‘‘blackout.’’ O’er the ramparts we watched 
there was evident a determination throughout the academic world 
to keep the liberal arts flag flying in wartime, to the very limit 
of the possible. Standard bearers were ready to offer a generous 
program of liberal arts subjects to those men still able to pursue 
them on our campuses, and to ‘‘follow our customers’’ into the 
Armed Services, by seeking ways—especially through co-opera- 
tion with the Armed Forces Institute, to afford men in American 
uniform all over the world a chance to pursue in their spare time 
liberal as well as vocational studies. 

As one of their first and most important services in the war, 
moreover, our colleges and universities had supplied the Army 
and Navy both with gifted full-time personnel and with part-time 
advisers to help in shaping the training programs the Services 
were setting up on American campuses. Although these pro- 
grams were dictated by the stern requirements of war, they con- 
tained many of the subjects commonly taught in the first two 
years of our liberal arts colleges and some opportunity, at least, 
for teaching them in a liberal spirit. 

While the opportunities for liberal arts instruction for college 
men were drastically curtailed, it was clear that the responsibili- 
ties of our women’s colleges and of our secondary schools for the 
preservation of liberal education were heavier than ever. Eager 
to do everything possible to aid and stimulate them in their task, 
the Commission appointed sub-committees to deal with each of 
these problems and also with those of adult education and of 
federal aid and its consequences. 

A proposal that the Commission petition the Secretary of War, 
the Secretary of the Navy and the Manpower Commission to per- 
mit approximately one hundred thousand able bodied male stu- 
dents to stay in college and complete a normal liberal arts pro- 
gram on an accelerated basis, was deemed by the Commission to 
fall not within its competence but within that of President Day’s 
committee, which represented both the American Council of Edu- 
cation and the Association of American Colleges in their rela- 
tions with the Federal Government. A majority of the Commis- 
sion, moreover, took the view that such deferments were not to 
be expected in view of the immediate requirements of the Armed 
Services for men of eighteen to twenty-one. 
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There was general agreement in the Commission that the con- 
ception of liberal education was not at all clear in the public 
mind. As one of our consultants phrased it, many people be- 
lieve that ‘‘there has been during the past years less and less 
vigorous propagation of faith in liberal education on the part of 
educators—and more and more adjustment of the functions of 
college to fit the conception of what people think they want.’’ A 
feeling was widespread, he argued, that ‘‘colleges have lost sight 
of the value of liberal education and their curricula have de- 
teriorated into a hodge-podge of training in technical skills . . . 
liberal education as an idea has been losing its vitality in the 
hands of some of its current disciples.’’ 

At its January meeting the Commission decided that an at- 
tempt to restate the nature and aims of liberal education should 
be the next order of business, and that, to that end, a conference 
of two or three days’ duration should be held, to include, in addi- 
tion to the members of the Commission, a number of men who — 
were known to be writing or might be induced to write books or 
articles on this subject. It was hoped that this gathering would 
contribute to a clarification of thinking on the problems of lib- 
eral education, and lead to more effective writing to make the 
American public more conscious of its great stake in the future 
of American colleges. A grant from the Rockefeller Foundation 
made possible this conference, which was held at Princeton, New 
Jersey, February 12-14, 1943. The attending guests included 
President William H. Cowley of Hamilton College, President 
Harold W. Dodds of Princeton University, Professor Elmer 
Ellis of the University of Missouri, Father Allen Farrell, S.J., 
Director of the Jesuit Educational Association, Professors Ralph 
Gabriel and Charles Hendel of Yale University, Professor Theo- 
dore Greene of Princeton, Dr. Walter Jessup of the Carnegie 
Corporation, Professor Howard Mumford Jones of Harvard, 
Father Patrick J. McCormick, Rector of the Catholic University 
of America, Mr. Spencer Miller and Mr. John D. Connors of 
the Workers Education Bureau of America, Miss Flora Rhind of 
the Rockefeller Foundation staff, Colonel Francis Spaulding, 
U.S.A., Professor Ralph Tyler of the University of Chicago, 
Professor Mark Van Doren of Columbia, and Principal Malcolm 
Wallace of University College, Toronto. 
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To make sure that our colleges and universities were doing 
their utmost to meet their responsibilities to youth in the Armed 
Services, the Commission opened its Princeton meeting with a 
stimulating discussion of the liberal arts content of present Army 
and Navy educational programs, the education of casualties, and 
post-armistice opportunities, led by Colonel Francis Spaulding, 
U.S.A. As a result of this discussion Dr. Snavely and the 
Chairman were directed to offer the assistance of the Commis- 
sion, in collaboration with representatives of the American Coun- 
cil of Education, in working out broader programs for the war- 
time and post-armistice education of men in the Armed Services. 
After conferences with Brigadier General Frederick Osborn, 
U.S.A., and with President Zook of the American Council of 
Education, the latter appointed a committee for this purpose, 
composed of Dean T. R. McConnell, University of Minnesota, 
Chairman; President James P. Baxter, 3rd, Williams College; 
Dean Paul H. Buck, Harvard University; President W. H. 
Cowley, Hamilton College; President Carter Davidson, Knox 
College; President Edmund E. Day, Cornell University; Dr. 
Guy E. Snavely, Association of American Colleges; Chancellor 
William P. Tolley, Syracuse University ; and Dean Ralph Tyler, 
University of Chicago. This committee has since held two meet- 
ings in New York. 

After the discussions provoked by Colonel Spaulding’s chal- 
lenging statement, the Commission and its guests were given a 
most helpful summary of Canadian experience with wartime edu- 
eation by Principal Wallace. 

The Commission heard reports from its sub-committees on 
Secondary Schools and on Adult Education, and approved in 
principle the following resolutions prepared by its subcommittee 
on Women in College: 

WuereEas, The Commission on Liberal Education of the Asso- 

ciation of American Colleges believes that the liberal arts 


and the qualities of mind trained by them are of essential 
importance to the national welfare in war and in peace; and 
Wuereas, Young men are, with a few exceptions, unable at 
this time to pursue the liberal studies because of their induc- 
tion into the armed forces; and 

Wuenreas, The nation must now look largely to its young 
women to cultivate and transmit to the future those values 
commonly derived from the liberal disciplines; be it 
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REsoLveD, That this Commission assert the principle ‘‘that 
those women in liberal arts colleges whose aptitudes and 
abilities warrant should not only remain in college, but 
should devote themselves to their college work as seriously 
and as vigorously as men of their age are devoting them- 
selves to active training in the Army, the Navy and the 
Marine Corps.’’* 

RESOLVED FURTHER, That well-qualified young women plan- 
ning to enter college will also perform their patriotic duty by 
continuing with their educational plans without interruption. 
RESOLVED FURTHER, That this Committee urge the War Man- 
power Commission to exhaust the large untapped reserve of 
womanpower above the college level before encouraging 
young women below twenty years of age to discontinue their 
academic careers and enter non-academic work associated 
with the war effort. 


The Commission likewise adopted the following report of its 
subcommittee on Federal Aid and Its Consequences. 


1. That Federai aid to educational institutions be limited 
to payments for special services to the Government, ex- 
cept as provided by existing laws. 

. That Federal aid to individuals for educational purposes 
be limited to members of Government units and those 
honorably discharged from such units. 

. That such financial aid to individuals who have not been 

members of any government unit during the war as may 
be needed for educational purposes in the period imme- 
diately following the war, because of unemployment, 
should be provided by the states and municipalities 
rather than by the Federal Government. 
However, if Federal aid for educational purposes to in- 
dividuals who have not served as members of any Govern- 
ment unit should seem advisable for a definitely limited 
period, it is recommended that such aid be administered 
through the Office of Education rather than through 
other governmental agencies. 


Most of the discussions at the Princeton conference centered on 
the restatement of the nature and aims of liberal education and 
revealed wide areas of agreement. The argument went beyond 
the national and social aspects of education to the consideration 


*From a letter by Professor Marjorie Hope Nicolson, President of the 
United Chapters of Phi Beta Kappa, in the New York Herald Tribune, 
December 16, 1942. Professor Nicolson’s letter states the policy of the 
Senate of the United Chapters of Phi Beta Kappa on this matter. 
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of man himself, not man aiming at this or that vocation. The 
greater part of the discussion was devoted to the forming of the 
concept of a properly educated man or woman: what skills, what 
kinds of knowledge, what attitudes are to be developed. Al- 
though there was less agreement as to attitudes, habits and ap- 
preciations, the sense of the meeting was that a good basis for a 
definition of an educated man or woman would be that of a per- 
son well informed, able to express himself well and rationally, 
appreciative of what the arts and the works of imagination re- 
veal, and liberal in outlook. 

To formulate these ideas with greater precision and definition, 
a Committee on the Re-Statement of the Nature and Aims of 
Liberal Education was appointed, consisting of President 
Gideonse, chairman ; President Cowley, Father Farrell, Professor 
Greene, Professor Hendel, and Dr. Snavely and the chairman of 
the Commission ex officio. This Committee held a series of meet- 
ings, beginning on March 12 to 14, 1943, at which it had valuable 
assistance from Professor Van Doren, whose views will appear 
in a forthcoming volume. These discussions proceeded on the 
assumption that the study of man in groups will only be fruit- 
ful in so far as it is based on a thorough study of man himself. 
The results of the Committee’s discussion, revised in accord with 
suggestions made at a joint meeting of the Committee and the 
Commission in New York on April 18, 1943, are printed in the 
Bulletin immediately following this report. It is hoped that this 
report will prove of interest to the committees now active on so 
many campuses, concerned with the revision of curricula to meet 
post-war needs, and that it will elicit from them and from others 
many suggestions directed to the Commission which will prove 
helpful to it in its later activities. 

















THE POST-WAR RESPONSIBILITIES OF LIBERAL 
EDUCATION 


REPORT OF THE COMMITTEE ON THE RE-STATEMENT OF THE NATURE 
AND AIMs OF LIBERAL EDUCATION TO THE COMMISSION ON 
LIBERAL EDUCATION OF THE ASSOCIATION OF 
AMERICAN COLLEGES* 


October 29, 1942, the Association of American Colleges 
unanimously adopted the following resolution: 

Whereas the vigor and continuity of liberal education are 
important to the health, welfare and safety of the Nation, be 
it resolved that a commission of the Association of American 
Colleges be immediately appointed to keep continuously be- 
fore the American people the wisdom of maintaining liberal 
education during and after the war. 


The Association further appointed a Commission on Liberal 
education to carry out its resolution. 

That resolution expressed a widespread conviction in the col- 
lege and university world regarding the need to promote a better 
understanding of liberal education and what it means to the 
nation, whether in times of war or peace. The resolution was 
intended also to acquaint the American people with the urgent 
problems of education which have to be faced in the immediate, 
and in the more distant, future. 

The colleges and universities have given themselves over to the 
service of the nation for the duration of the war. In order to 
aid in the accomplishment of the tremendous task of achieving 
victory they are wholeheartedly accommodating their work to the 
requirements of training for military and other purposes. Such 
cooperation is the primary and universally accepted responsibil- 
ity of all institutions of learning. But they have responsibilities 
beyond those of answering the call of war industry or the mili- 
tary program of the government. They are the custodians of a 
rich human heritage which they are bound by their own vows of 
trusteeship to keep sound and true and even to enrich by intel- 
lectual inquiry, research and teaching. Along with the govern- 
ment itself, the press and the churches, colleges stand among the 

* Adopted by the Commission on Liberal Education of the Association of 
American Colleges, April 18, 1943. 
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free institutions which make up the democratic social structure 
of the American Commonwealth. They have their own particu- 
lar duties in this free society. Their concern is with the educa- 
tion of men and women who are to be free. They owe a unique 
service to the individual, that he may be prepared in mind and 
spirit to live the democratic way of life. They can never neglect 
the maintenance of this service, even though the world at large 
is suffering under the vicissitudes of war and reconstruction. The 
need of the nation at all times is that this work of liberal educa- 
tion shall be done and that men and women shall be prepared to 
become self-reliant and responsible citizens. 

In the performances of their part in the reconstruction, the 
colleges will confront the momentous initial problem of meeting 
the educational needs of the members of the armed forces during 
the process of demobilization, or whenever they may return from 
active service to civilian life, as well as of the women who will 
have new and serious problems of adjustment. This problem 
has been the first to receive consideration by the Commission on 
Liberal Education, and notably so at a special conference held 
February 12th to 14th, 1943, at Princeton, New Jersey, in which 
a number of scholars and writers were invited to participate with 
the members of the Commission. It was generally accepted at 
that meeting that the contemporary problems of education cannot 
be solved merely by resuming the old routines at the close of the 
war. The solution of these problems will call for a fresh em- 
pirical approach, envisaging realistically the character, the past 
experience, the needs and the interests of the men and women 
who will want such education after the war, as well as the social 
and economic conditions obtaining in American society at that 
time. Above all, a more vital concept of liberal education is re- 
quired, which will serve as a guiding principle for the colleges as 
they strive to make higher education for the future more ade- 
quate to the needs of man in the modern world. The present 
critical times demand new, well considered decisions as to aim 
and principle and courageous execution of the policies that are 
thus arrived at. 

To obtain a public document which may be of use for discus- 
sion and the possible development of a nation-wide policy, the 
Commission appointed at the close of its meeting on February 
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14th a special committee on The Restatement of the Nature and 
Aims of Liberal Education. This committee herewith submits a 
report on The Post-War Responsibilities of Liberal Education. 


Signed: JAmMges P. Baxter, III, President of Williams 

College 

W. H. Cow ey, President of Hamilton College 

ALLAN P. FARRELL, 8.J., Assistant Executive 
Director, Jesuit Educational Association 

THEODORE M. GREENE, McCosh Professor of 
Philosophy, Chairman of the Divisional 
Program in the Humanities, Princeton 
University 

CHARLES W. HENDEL, Professor of Moral Phi- 
losophy, Chairman of the Department, 
Yale University 

Harry D. GIDEONSE, President of Brooklyn 
College, Chairman 


I. THe Post-War SITUATION 


This report deals primarily with the immediate problem of how 
the colleges can best provide the men and women who have en- 
gaged in war-time activities—in the armed forces, in industry, 
and in other forms of national service—with opportunities for 
liberal education, and how they can help them to find their right- 
ful places in post-war American society. To perform this task, 
the colleges must, first of all, envisage the pressing desires and 
needs of these men and women during the period of demobiliza- 
tion. Sections 1 and 2, immediately following, attempt to diag- 
nose this initial problem. But the colleges must also keep in 
mind the basic human needs and abiding values which are the 
perennial concern of liberal education. The nature of these 
needs and values, and the conditions under which alone the col- 
leges can, in the long run, fulfil their rightful obligations, are 
briefly discussed in the concluding sections of Part I. This dis- 
cussion, in turn, indicates the importance of redefining the na- 
ture and purpose of liberal education (Part II), of facing 
squarely the desirability of certain changes in educational pro- 
cedure (Part III), and of pursuing certain policies relating to 
the teaching personnel (Part IV). 

The immediate demobilization problem which confronts us is 
thus seen to be intimately related to the long range and recurrent 
problem of how liberal education can be revitalized and kept vital 
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in a democratic society. Educational institutions must continn- 
ally re-examine their objectives, procedures and accomplish. 
ments, discarding practices no longer educationally beneficial and 
introducing needed reforms. Some adjustments which the col- 
leges will have to make during the period of demobilization will 
be emergency measures which can and should be discarded in 
more normal times. But many of the steps which must be taken 
to make liberal education of lasting value to men and women 
presently returning to peace-time pursuits will prove to have a 
wider relevance. The solution of some of our immediate prob- 
lems may well be the best solution for some of our long-range 
educational problems. This report has been prepared with both 
objectives in view. It attempts to clarify not only the task of 
liberal education in the immediate future but also its continuing 
responsibilities in the post-war world. 


1. Men Returning from the Armed Forces. 


Many members of the Armed Forces will return to civilian 
life with no problems personal enough to make them special cases. 
They may indeed have benefitted by their experience, mentally 
and morally as well as physically, and may thus have become 
better candidates for education than they would otherwise have 
been. But it is to be expected that other types of experience 
will have to be taken into account, and that the status of those 
to be educated will by no means be uniform. Some of the men 
to be provided for will be war casualties. Others may be sent to 
college before they are actually demobilized. Still others will 
come after their discharge as civilians. Recognition must be 
given to these differences in status and in age and maturity as 
well as to the innumerable differences of individual temperament, 
ability, and pre-war training. 

To be adequate, any program must reckon with such diversity 
and such individual differences. It must indeed be left to each 
institution, particularly to the teachers, to deal understandingly 
with the unique needs of the individuals. It is appropriate, 
however, to establish later on in this report a number of funda- 
mental ideas concerning the method and procedure to be followed 
in these individual cases. 

To be at once realistic and useful, any program must reckon 
with the probable state of mind—the attitudes and desires—of 
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the average man returning from active war service. Unless the 
program appeals to him as relevant to his needs, and as he con- 
ceives them, he will participate only perfunctorily and therefore 
without benefit. 

The views, desires and attitudes of men who have just been 
demobilized can best be imagined in terms of their transition 
from military service to civilian life. This transition will in- 
volve for them factors both of contrast and of continuity. 

Contrast will be evident in the fact that for a longer or shorter 
period, these men will all have been under strict military regu- 
lation but that they are now to be civilians in a free democratic 
community. Theirs was a temporary job of helping to win the 
war; now they must find themselves, if they can, a permanent 
job, 2 life-long occupation. In service they spent their days in 
an artificial masculine society; now they are back in a normal 
society of men and women, parents and children. At least in 
these respects ex-service men will be alike and may be expected 
to have similar urgent desires—for freedom, for a job, for a wife 
and family, and for normal human living. In other respects 
they will be unlike because of differences in war experience, early 
training, temperament and ability. The experience of military 
service will arouse in some a longing to escape all monotony and 
drudgery and embark on the adventure of free initiative. Others 
will drift toward peacetime routines. Having been forever on 
the move will make some crave immobility and quiet; others will 
search for the excitement they have missed. Danger and vio- 
lence, mutilation and the sight of death will create in many a 
passionate desire for safety and peace; others will need the con- 
tinuing stimulus of danger. The gregariousness of military life 
will make some afraid of solitude and some yearn for it. Travel 
and new experiences abroad will stimulate the imaginations of 
some but leave others indifferent. The moral and mental secur- 
ity of military life will disqualify some for the insecurity of a 
competitive society and spur others on to make use of new civilian 
opportunities. 

Continuity in their experience will be evident in the fact that 
certain of their desires and needs will be unaffected by their leav- 
ing the armed forces. They will continue to require medical and 
hygienic care. They will continue to have friends and to.need 
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friends. However disrupting their wartime experiences and 
however violent their resultant positive or negative reactions, 
they will continue to be purposive human beings, with more ul- 
timate and more immediate goals, and with some scale of values, 
some working philosophy of life. They will continue to strive, 
however consciously or unconsciously, to adapt themselves to their 
environment, to know it in some measure, and through such 
knowledge and adaptation to achieve an inner integration and 
peace of mind. 

In preparing an education for these men we must consider, 
however, not only the state of mind of the men themselves but 
the state of the world to which they will return. In most cases 
it will fall far short of their hopes and expectations. It will be 
a world of both permanence and change, and it will fail to satisfy 
many of them on either or both counts. They will condemn it 
for its failure to correct old injustices, and they will resent many 
of the alterations that will have come about. They will return 
as heroes but soon find themselves in the unglamorous position of 
competition with one another and with a younger generation. 
Many may, at least for a while, lack security; others may lack 
opportunity. They will find, or will think they find, ineff- 
ciency and selfishness in high places, and this will tend to dis- 
illusion them, however sophisticated some of them may be at 
present. In certain cases they may be incited by the ills of post- 
war society to extreme radicalism; in many cases to cynicism, 
apathy or despair. In any event, most of them will have to play 
their part in the post-war world with the handicap of an inter- 
rupted education and of having just passed through a type of 
experience capable of distorting their perspective and their esti- 
mate of human values. If, on the other hand, their experiences 
in the war have given them a keener sense of what makes life 
meaningful, this very maturity may make them all the more im- 
patient with the dislocations of the civilian society to which they 
return. 


2. Women in the Transition from War to Peace. 

All the dislocations of life will affect women as well as men, 
and there will be some special needs to consider in the case of 
women. During the transition from war to peace, whether sud- 
den or gradual, many thousands of women will lose the profes- 
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sional, civil service and industrial opportunities which they will 
have enjoyed. Those in the war services will be disbanded and 
turn to other hoped-for pursuits. There will also be an exodus 
of women who have occupied temporary positions in place of men 
and who will subsequently find themselves cast back upon the 
world, their work for the emergency done and work needed for 
the future. Hundreds of women will face acute and profound 
emotional readjustments. Many who will have lost husbands 
and fiancées will be compelled to prepare themselves for a new 
sort of life: careers, occupations, avocations, public and com- 
munity service or other satisfying tasks. In other instances even 
the re-establishment of homes, either temporarily disrupted by 
the war or influenced from the beginning by its uncertainties 
and fears will be a trying undertaking, for which many will be 
ill-prepared by the mode of life they will have led during the 
war. For large numbers marriage and family life will be im- 
possible for many reasons. There will thus be great need of 
worthy and sustaining objectives of life to take the place of these 
normal aspirations and sources of happiness. If the individuals 
fail to find-such ends and scope for self-realization, there will be 
widespread enforced idleness, dissatisfaction, unrest and per- 
sonal unhappiness. The period of demobilization must not be- 
come one of demoralization. 

The quest for the right ends of human action and life is the 
personal task of every individual, in which education can only 
assist. But such assistance is very real and it is indispensable. 
Knowledge is needed, and first and foremost the general knowl- 
edge of humanity and the purposes that have been expressed in 
the multifarious achievements of social life and culture. But 
special knowledge is needed, too, when the conditions are very 
special. It is thé function of liberal education to supply this 
particular kind of knowledge along with its general tradition of 
wisdom. For instance the re-organization of homes will require 
modern training in household techniques—child-care, manage- 
ment, the domestic arts—but much more than that, the acquisi- 
tion of knowledge of the kind of society in which we shall be 
living and the special circumstances of the time that attend mar- 
riage and the raising of a family. For the specific types of 
vocation that may be available for women outside the home a re- 
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training will be necessary. For the greatly increased civic re- 
sponsibilities which women have been increasingly assuming in 
the community, and which they will have to assume more than 
ever in the post-war world, they will want and seek the knowledge 
that will enable them to perform their function in society, and 
in particular more knowledge of the science and art of govern- 
ment, and philosophy. Throughout the time of readjustment 
there is needed above all that power to live which a balanced ex- 
perience and knowledge can confer, a spiritual strength to face 
the future with courage and resolution. With such virtue aris- 
ing out of knowledge comes serenity, the security that goes with 
insight into the meaning of life and the understanding of one’s 
true place in the scheme of things. 


3. Enduring Human Needs. 


If an educational program is to be of genuine service to the 
men and women of the post-war world it must, then, perform 
two functions simultaneously. It must take them as they are 
and appeal to their immediate desires and special needs, and it 
must also provide for their common and enduring needs as human 
beings in a post-war society. Their immediate demand will be 
for freedom from restraint, work, a family, security, peace and 
escape from the dislocations of life in war. But without wise 
help and guidance this freedom will easily degenerate into license. 
They will, of course, desire a ‘‘good’’ job, but many will not 
know their own capacities and the opportunities actually open to 
them well enough to choose a job or train themselves for it wisely. 
They may marry and have children without achieving the happi- 
ness they expect because they are unaware of all that a successful 
marriage requires in the way of mutual understanding and for- 
bearance, effort and restraint. They may pay too high a price 
for security, or so conceive of it as to deprive themselves of 
initiative and responsibility. They may be tempted to think of 
peace negatively, as mere absence of conflict, rather than posi- 
tively, as an opportunity for cooperative human effort. They 
may fail to find any work that they feel themselves prepared to 
do and by which they can support themselves. They may, in 4 
very natural desire to put the war behind them, turn their backs 
on some of the realities and basic values of human life. 
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These dangers can be avoided only by a program of education 
which clearly envisages the enduring goals and purposes of men 
and women as human beings. The basic human needs remain 
constant. But of these needs the individuals themselves may be 
partially or wholly unaware. The colleges which have had the 
experience of carrying on the work of education from genera- 
tion to generation have the special responsibility of providing the 
right sort of program to meet these common and permanent needs. 

The more immediate post-war problem of making education 
available to those re-entering civilian life thus leads into the 
larger problem of a program of liberal education which will be 
appropriate to the life of man in our present world. A redefini- 
tion of the meaning of liberal education is therefore imperative. 


4. The Free Status of the Colleges. 

The events that have led to war, and indeed the whole experi- 
ence of the past twenty years, have taught much about what is 
needed in education, if it is to minister to the essential necessities 
of a decent human life, and one worthy of the dignity of man. 
But quite apart from this general, pervasive influence of the war 
upon the thinking of men about education and life there are 
special factors in the’ situation today which make necessary a 
thorough reconsideration of the nature and aims of liberal edu- 
eation. During the war certain practices will have developed 
which cannot fail to affect the colleges and universities for some 
time to come. For example, educational institutions have been 
contracting out, so to speak, their educational fac‘lities and 
services. They have made arrangements to receive for training 
students whom they have not themselves selected for admission ; 
they are carrying out programs of education not conceived by 
themselves nor designed to accomplish the normal purposes of 
liberal education ; and they are receiving funds for the services 
thus rendered in wartime. Institutions will make similar ar- 
rangements with industry, training candidates sent by the in- 
dustry, following courses prescribed by it and receiving finan- 
cial remuneration for the work done. 

Inevitably the technical and educational resources of colleges 
and universities are drawn upon in such a time of national emer- 
gency. But it is not necessary or right that free institutions 
should become dependent upon either industry or government for 
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their own preservation and maintenance. Nor is it tolerable to 
perpetuate the practice of following externally-issued regulations, 
The practice of selling education by the piece must be absolutely 
repudiated as a threat to the inner integrity of liberal education, 
For the characteristic feature of such education has been that it 
is an organic, balanced whole in which the arts and sciences are 
united and are made to serve the development of the whole man. 

There have been times when the collegs lost their grip on this 
essential humanistic unity of the course of study, because liberal 
education seemed to mean laissez-faire education without benefit 
of the wisdom of the educator. They are now struggling to re- 
cover this fundamental principle of balance and unity in knowl- 
edge and experience. The present practice of accepting money 
and students for only parts of education may lead later to the 
notion, even in the institutions themselves, that the function of 
the college is primarily to serve the needs of industry or govern- 
ment, and not the needs of man and the whole order of a free 
life in democracy. To succumb to such a habit of thought would 
be a denial by the educator of his first responsibility to American 
society. For it is the college alone that is qualified to design the 
whole compass and the program of liberal education. To re- 
affirm this rightful position in the face of the disintegrating 
tendencies that threaten the very independence of the colleges, 
it is incumbent upon them all, as a body, to state decisively the 
aims and principles of liberal education. In preparation for 
their postwar responsibilities the colleges need to formulate and 
discuss these principles now with a view to establishing some 
norm or constitution which will be valid in the eyes of the Ameri- 
ean people and provide a safeguard both for the liberty and for 
the right performance of their work by the American colleges. 


Il. Tae NATURE AND PURPOSE oF LIBERAL EDUCATION 


1. The Nature of Inberal Education. 

Liberal education has been conceived of in many different ways, 
and there is still wide-spread disagreement as to what constitutes 
a liberally educated man. Yet most people would probably agree 
that anyone who is illiterate and inarticulate, uninformed and 
ignorant of the ways in which knowledge can be acquired, in- 
sensitive to man’s highest values and provincial in his outlook 
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and orientation is not a liberally educated person. This would 
suggest that men and women are liberally educated to the degree 
that they are literate and articulate in verbal discourse, in the 
languages of the arts, and in the symbolic languages of science ; 
informed concerning their physical, social, and spiritual environ- 
ment and concerning their relationship thereto as individuals; 
sensitive to all the values that endow life with meaning and sig- 
nificance; and able to understand the present in the perspective 
of the past and the future, and to decide and act as responsible 
moral beings. 

This condensed description of a liberally educated person can 
be elaborated in terms of specific skills and abilities, areas of 
knowledge and types of integration. 

(A) Skills and Abilities: Some of the most important skills and 
abilities which liberal education helps men and women to develop 
and which, in turn, are essential to the pursuit of liberal studies, 
are the following: 

a. To speak one’s own language correctly and effectively ; to 
read significant documents with comprehension and to 
write clearly. 

b. To use at least one other language with facility. 

ce. To recognize and organize facts of different types, and to 
interpret them coherently. 

d. To understand and appreciate great documents of art, 
morals, and religion, and to evaluate them with imagina- 
tion and wisdom. 

e. To use intelligently and with a sense of workmanship some 
of the principal tools and techniques of the arts and 
sciences. 

f. To live with others, with imaginative sympathy and under- 
standing, and to work with them cooperatively and justly. 


(B) Areas of Knowledge: Some of the most important areas of 
knowledge which a person must explore to be liberally educated, 
and which therefore constitute the subject matter of a liberal 
education, are the following: 

a. The world of nature—the data, methods and achievements 
of the physical and biological sciences, the historical de- 
velopment of these sciences, their technological value, and 
the philosophy of science. 

b. Human society and man’s interrelated social, political and 
economic institutions—their historical development, un- 
derlying principles and respective values for human life. 
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e. American Civilization and its European background—its 
historical origin, its relationship to European culture, its 
own distinctive character and contemporary tendencies. 

d. Other cultures—primitive and advanced, oriental and oeci- 
dental, and their significance. 

e. The arts and crafts—man’s artistic achievements in their 
historical setting, and the mediums and form of artistic ex- 
pression, past and present. 

f. Man himself—as a biological, psychological, moral and 
spiritual being ; and as a member of a family and of a local, 
national and inter-national community. 

g. Man’s attempt, through the ages, to understand (in art and 
literature, philosophy and religion) what life means and 
how to be a responsible and useful human being. 

(C) Types of Integration: It is not enough to know a good 
many facts in the main areas of human knowledge or to be re- 
sponsive to various kinds of value. To be liberally educated is 
to understand these facts and these values in their relation to one 
another. 

Since man’s works have all been produced in time, they can be 
understood only in historical perspective. The historical dimen- 
sion is essential and inescapable. The achievements of the past 
have meaning for us only as they are related to the present, and 
the present has meaning only as it is related to the past and to 
the future. Neglect of history condemns an individual to his- 
torical provincialism ; it robs him of all that he might learn from 
past human endeavor and compels him to plan blindly for the 
future. 

History alone, however, will not suffice. For too exclusive a 
preoccupation with the historical process tends to promote the 
belief that man is merely a result of this time process and that 
all he can do is to conform to it. Such a belief in complete his- 
torical determinism inhibits real imagination, creation, freedom 
and responsibility. One of the main functions of a liberal edu- 
cation is to help man to ask himself the question: How much does 
man make history and how much is he merely the product of it? 
and to discover those forces that enable him to transcend and 
control history and thus to be a judge of it. These forces are 
peculiarly embodied in the arts and literature and in philosophy 
and religion. The power of such human achievements raises 
man’s consciousness to the direct and critical appreciation of 
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those values which are above the flux of the time process and 
which make man a being capable of responsible judgment. A 
great work of art or literature, a great philosophical insight or 
religious belief, do not ‘‘date’’ or become old-fashioned, although 
produced at a particular time. With their aid man can achieve 
the essential core of a liberal education—a capacity to judge 
wisely and become a free and responsible agent. 

A student’s studies must therefore be so organized that their 
relations can become clear and their unity effective. For they 
are all one study—the study by man of man in the world in which 
he finds himself. A heterogeneous lot of studies, without order 
or sequence, produces distraction instead of comprehension. 
Education, to be liberal, must be cumulative and integrative. It 
must enable the student to achieve a sense of real accomplishment 
by relating the whole of reality to himself and himself to the 
whole. Then, and only then, will he take the responsibility for 
his judgments as a conscious and educated man.’ 


2. The Purpose of a Iiberal Education. 

The purpose of a liberal education is to help man to acquire 
certain human qualities that manifest themselves in characteris- 
tic habits and attitudes. It is possible to stimulate and inspire 
the student to develop these qualities in himself. The final test 
of any pattern of education is the kind of men and women it pro- 
duces. ‘‘What you are,’’ said Emerson, ‘‘speaks more loudly 
than what you say.’’ 

In a democracy, liberal education should be of value to men 
and women both as private individuals and as free, self-reliant 


1 The fact that education, to be liberal, must be integrated, does not lessen 
the value of isolated studies. The growing adult education movement in this 
country is doing countless men and women, many of whom have not had the 
advantages of a college education, a great service in enabling them to con- 


tinue their study of this or that subject in moments of leisure and on their 


own initiative. Similarly, an increasing number of college graduates main- 
tain after their graduation some intellectual interests developed during their 
college course. Heterogeneous interests and studies of this type have a 
positive value for the individual which it would be foolish to minimize. Yet 
the value of even these pursuits is greatly enhanced if they can be inte- 
grated by the individual into a coherent pattern of interpretation and con- 
duct. Integration, in short, is as valid an objective in adult education and 
in private study as it is in formal undergraduate instruction. In the college 
it is, in addition, a primary obligation and a major educational objective. 
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and responsible members of the community to which they belong. 
It should help them, as individuals, to grow in self-mastery and 
and personal depth, to develop wider and deeper appreciations, 
to acquire an enthusiasm for hard work, to love good talk and 
good books, to delight in the adventures of intellectual curiosity, 
to become fair-minded, open-minded and generous in all their 
human responses. It should also help them to become responsible 
members of a democratic society. In such a society they are ex- 
pected to make their own way in the world, to find their proper 
work to do, and to do it well and faithfully. They are under 
obligation, likewise, to do their fair part in all of their social re- 
lationships, particularly in the personal life of the family and 
in that of the state. They should recognize the worth of other 
persons and deal with them in a spirit of equality. They should 
know how to cooperate and share in common tasks and to make 
sacrifices for the common weal. These virtues and habits of life, 
which constitute moral character, are the requirements of po- 
litical self-government and the foundations of the democratic 
way of life. The education of the free citizen is, in the first and 
largest sense, an education for both personal liberty and social 
responsibility. 

If liberal education is to promote these results it must con- 
tribute the development of the whole man—mind and body, char- 
acter and spirit. It cannot afford to neglect the body since a 
sound body is one of the conditions of a sound mind, and since 
health is indispensable to the free and balanced development of 
character, mind and spirit. Character, conceived of as moral 
appreciations and habits, is chiefly developed during the early 
years in the home, the church and the community, but it continues 
to be moulded by the experiences and disciplines of formal 
education. 

If men and women are to be responsible for themselves, as in- 
dividuals and as citizens, they must come to know how to do 
things for themselves; they must learn to think and judge and 
choose for themselves. To have independent judgment they 
must be able to think critically. To have wise individual purpose 
they must think reflectively and consider the whole available 
truth. They must be trained in the scientific method to learn its 
lesson of impartial, objective procedure in all matters of knowl- 
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edge. They must learn to express themselves clearly and effec- 
tively in speech and writing in order to clarify their own thinking 
and to contribute to a common social life based on mutual un- 
derstanding. They must come to realize that such self-expres- 
sion is not only useful but intrinsically good—a source of enjoy- 
ment and deep satisfaction. They will thus discover that the 
power to communicate fittingly what one knows, and the kindred 
power to create and enjoy beauty in all its forms, are ways in 
which man achieves a consciousness of the fact that he is free, 
not only in a political or even a moral sense, but spiritually free 
as is no other mortal creature. This sense of spiritual freedom, 
arising directly from man’s achievements in creative thought and 
art, is the strongest support of man’s democratic conviction that 
the only right life in society is the life of liberty. 

The cultivation of the human spirit is, at least in part, an 
education in humility. With the best competence in the world, 
man’s adjustments to life cannot-ever be wholly successful. He 
cannot always understand his neighbor; he cannot always un- 
derstand other nations and cultures; and he fails because his 
thoughts and reactions, like those of his fellowmen, are warped 
by prejudice and lack justice. Thus man is challenged all his 
life by persistent ultimate problems; he lives in ignorance of 
much that he needs to know. It is important that he have self- 
knowledge in this respect, that he be prepared for man’s in- 
evitable human failings and deficiencies, and that he learn the 
rudiments and humbling lessons of religion. This knowledge, 
besides giving men new strength, strengthens also the sense of 
real comradeship among men—a comradeship so necessary to 
good citizenship and to the spirit of equal and willing coopera- 
tion upon the common tasks that call for sacrifice and devotion. 

The individual can best achieve this cultivation of character, 
mind and spirit by studying what is already known to have most 
worth. Civilized mankind has treasured and passed on to suc- 
cessive generations a precious cultural heritage. It is the capital 
with which men have won their way increasingly to the freedom 
we are still striving for today—if only to preserve it. In this 
heritage is a rich fund of proven knowledge and well-tested 
opinion concerning man himself and his physical and social en- 
vironment. It provides the long perspective of history that en- 
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ables him to understand his present social and political order in 
the light of the past, and to grasp the point of departure for a 
future where man can act. It is also the inexhaustible many- 
sided record of man’s persistent striving to shape historical events 
to his own ends—the expression of human aspirations, ideals and 
spiritual faiths in the forms of art, literature, ethics, philosophy 
and religion. These are the things man first needs to know in 
order to see and solve his contemporary problems. By learning 
what other men have thought and believed he is started on the 
road to his own discovery of truth, justice and good. Contact 
with great minds elicits the original spark of independent thought 
and makes him ask his own questions and solve them for himself. 
Thus he advances not only in learning but in the power to take 
care of himself in a troubled world. 

The ultimate objectives of liberal education are ideals toward 
which man ean strive but which he can never completely attain. 
They would not be ideals worth striving for if they were en- 
tirely within his grasp ; they would lose their dynamic power over 
him if he could not make progress towards their realization. As 
the student comes to understand these ideals for what they are— 
unattainable but approachable—he realizes that the pursuit of 
them is a life-long enterprise, and that formal education can do 
no more than set him on the road to becoming a more liberally 
educated man. To be successful, formal education must itself, 
from the very start, be a continuous process, each educational 
level leading the student on, naturally and persuasively, to the 
next level of education. The schools and colleges, in turn, will 
perform their function well in proportion as they cultivate in 
their students the firm conviction that liberal education is a 
process of self-education which can and must continue through- 
out life. Only students who acquire this conviction can be said 
to have achieved an adequate realization of the purpose of liberal 
education. 


III. Necessary CHANGES IN EDUCATIONAL PROCEDURE 


Wisdom requires more than a redefinition of liberal education. 
It requires a program for putting the new definition into opera- 
tion. On all levels of human endeavor theory remains ineffective 
until it is translated into sound patterns of action. 
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In ordinary times problems of teaching and administration 
are left to individual educational institutions. This is as it 
should be, but these are not ordinary times. So extraordinary is 
the period through which we are living that institutional auton- 
omy can be protected only by the taking of common counsel not 
only concerning the nature of liberal education but also concern- 
ing its implementation. Parts III and IV of this report are 
written, therefore, to lay before American colleges and univer- 
sities a series of proposals for applying the ideas outlined above. 

Changes in educational procedure will be dictated, first, by 
the distinctive needs of the many thousands of members of the 
Armed Forces who will return to colleges and universities after 
the war, second, by the distinctive educational needs of women 
now engaged in national service, and third, by various educa- 
tional practices which have come into vogue in recent years to 
the detriment of peace-time liberal education. These three dis- 
tinguishable but related problems will be considered in turn. 


1. Adaptation to the Needs of Returning War Veterans. 

If the colleges are to be of maximum service to the returning 
members of the Armed Forces they must find appropriate answers 
to three questions. Each of these is a large and involved ques- 
tion, but certain general considerations are relevant in each case. 

A. How shall returning members of the Armed Forces be in- 
troduced or reintroduced to the education provided by American 
colleges and universities? 

In seeking an answer to this question the colleges and univer- 
sities must keep in mind the facts about these returning soldiers 
and sailors, and their probable attitudes, which are described in 
Part I of this report. (1) They will be older than normal un- 
dergraduates, and in many ways more mature; (2) some of them 
will have completed courses offered through the Armed Forces 
Institute or some other educational auspices, and (3) many of 
them will have had vital experiences not only in combat but as 
the result of residence in foreign countries and in different cul- 
tures from theirown. As a result, (1) most of them will be eager 
to prepare themselves as rapidly as possible for a peacetime 
career, and many will want to get married as soon as possible; 
(2) these war-time experiences and this increased maturity will 
tend to make them impatient with, if not openly rebellious - 
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against, static academic devices relating to admission procedures, 
credit mechanisms, graduation requirements, etc.; but (3) these 
experiences and this maturity will also enable many to respect 
honest and sound educational performance and achievement and 
to wish to be judged in terms of such achievement. 

These facts and these attitudes which will probably control 
their thinking suggest the following answer to the first question: _ 


That returning members of the Armed Forces be re-intro- 
duced to formal education through the use of aptitude and 
achievement tests, to be administered upon their allocation 
to educational institutions while still in uniform or upon 
their application for admission or readmission as civilians. 
This means specifically that for returning members of the 
Armed Forces, the usual admission procedures be abandoned, 
or at least modified, and that the educational status of each 
returning student be determined primarily by the employ- 
ment of aptitude and achievement tests. 

B. How shall returning members of the Armed Forces be in- 
structed and directed through their post-war educational pro- 
gram? 

It is safe to assume that the following educational practices will 
not seem reasonable to returning military veterans: 

(1) The abuse of the lecture method of instruction, through 
which they are ‘‘told’’ and under which they have little oppor- 
tunity to contribute the results of their own experience and reflec- 
tion, which may in many directions be richer than those of some 
of their instructors; (2) the traditional examination procedure 
which requires students merely to reproduce the information 
which the instructor had ‘‘talked into their notebooks’’ and 
which, therefore, undervalues the students’ own intellectual 
judgments upon the material with which they have been work- 
ing; (3) the unwise use of textbooks to the exclusion of reading 
the primary source materials which should properly be empha- 
sized in colleges and universities; (4) the prescription of courses 
solely for their so-called ‘‘disciplinary value,’’ rather than be- 
cause of their direct value either for liberal education of for 
career training; (5) the determination of their programs by the 
mechanical application of ‘‘rules and regulations’’ without re- 
gard—or with inadequate regard—to the needs of the individual ; 
and (6) the emphasis placed in many institutions upon faculty 
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research at the expense of their teaching responsibilities, or upon 
types of research which impoverish, rather than enrich, teaching. 

The critical attitudes of post-war college students must be met 
not only by the elimination of such educational practices but also 
by the encouragement of other practices which have been develop- 
ing in recent decades. Two of these require special emphasis: 
first, individualized instruction, and second, achievement and 
comprehensive examinations. Only to the extent that educators 
are able to rise above the limiting devices of mass education will 
they be equal to the opportunities and challenges of the personal 
reorganizations and reconstructions that students will need after 
the war. They must employ more widely the techniques stress- 
ing self-education under competent direction which have already 
been developed. They must similarly be ever on the alert to de- 
vise new and better techniques toward this most important end. 

Achievement and comprehensive examinations are equally sig- 
nificant. The credit system and its attendant bookkeeping 
methods of appraising higher education have long since outlived 
their usefulness. Once they were necessary educational mecha- 
nisms. Today they clutter the educational scene and hamper 
progress. They are as outmoded as whale-oil reading lamps, and 
they should be abandoned for the brighter, more sensible illumi- 
nations produced by achievement and comprehensive examina- 
tions. 

What will be required, in short, is a complete and frank equa- 
tion between what the returning veteran seeks as a vitally inter- 
esting goal of learning and experience, and what tradition and 
the wisdom of the educator are able to supply as subject-matter, 
theme, and incentive. Everything in the long tradition of liberal 
education that has demonstrated its value to human life must be 
preserved and made readily available; every artificial obstacle to 
sound education must be removed. In addition, each individual 
student must be given all possible assistance to make his own 
necessary adjustment to the educational process. 

The answer to the second question, therefore, might be stated 
thus : 

That colleges and universities should, on the one hand, 
abandon those educational and administrative concepts and 


procedures which are patently outmoded and, on the other 
hand, introduce or further develop such practices as: (1) in- 
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dividualized instructional methods, such as conference and 
seminar courses, tutorial and preceptorial plans, wider read- 
ing of original source materials and the use of textbooks only 
when strictly necessary, etc., and (2) achievement and com- 
prehensive examinations. These objectives can be attained, 
only if the teaching ability of faculty members is given as 
much recognition as is given to research ability. 

C. How shall returning members of the Armed Forces be 
assisted in making transitions from liberal education to special- 
ized training and then to a job, to family life, and to the responsi- 
bilities of citizenship? 

In their attempt to adjust themselves to civilian life, members 
of the Armed Forces will have to face problems of many varieties 
and degrees of intensity. Society has a responsibility of great 
moment towards these men, and organized education has a special 
charge to help them to find the best solutions for their individual 
problems. This responsibility is both an opportunity and a chal- 
lenge to education, and it will not be discharged if faculty mem- 
bers and administrators assume that it can be overlooked or given 
but passing attention. 

This strategic opportunity can be met only if all that has been 
learned in the past three decades about student counselling is 
brought to bear upon post-war education, and if the techniques 
now used are improved by their immediate collation and critical 
study. Good counselling must be carefully distinguished from 
bad counselling, and the conditions and requirements of good 
counselling must be analyzed and formulated. Competent re- 
search men should be put to work at once on studies of this type, 
and their findings should promptly be made available to college 
administrators and faculties and to the large number of coun- 
sellors that will be needed in the post-war period. 

Counselling, wisely conceived and executed, must be relied on 
heavily by the colleges in their attempt to help returning veterans 
to meet and solve their individual problems. This does not mean 
that, even for them, it should dominate education, but it does 
mean that only by effective counselling will the colleges be able 
to give their war veterans the assistance which they will 80 
urgently need. 

The answer to the third question, therefore, seems to be this: 


That returning members of the Armed Forces can ade- 
quately be assisted in making transitions from liberal educa- 
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tion to specialized training and then to a job, to family life, 
and to the responsibilities of citizenship, by effective coun- 
selling properly coordinated with instruction. 


9. Adaptation to the Educational Needs of Women. 


Most of the changes in educational procedure just outlined will 
be equally relevant to, and required by, women during the period 
of post-war readjustment. They too will be older and in many 
ways more mature than normal college undergraduates; some 
will have pursued studies worthy of academic recognition ; many 
will have had vital experiences which will make them critical of 
mechanical academic procedures and appreciative of sound aca- 
demic performance and achievement. They too should be rein- 
troduced to formal education through the use of aptitude and 
achievement tests, given individualized instruction so far as pos- 
sible, graduated on the basis of achievement and comprehensive 
examinations, and helped to pass from liberal to specialized edu- 
eation, and finally to a job or family life and to the responsibili- 
ties of citizenship, by means of expert counselling. 

On the other hand, their problems will not be wholly identical 
with those of men returning from war, and those in charge of 
women’s colleges and coeducational colleges and universities must 
attempt to provide for their distinctive needs. A careful survey 
of the probable post-war vocational outlook for women should be 
made without delay, and plans for an appropriate liberal curricu- 
lum and training program devised accordingly. The fact that 
women have been more sheltered than men during the war must 
be taken into account, and wise guidance must be provided to 
help them to adjust themselves to difficult post-war conditions 
and to create useful places for themselves in a disturbed society. 
The task of re-introducing these women to formal education, and 
of helping them eventually to take their proper part in civil life, 
will be as challenging and as pressing a task as the corresponding 
task of helping the returning members of the Armed Forces. 

3. The Revitalizing of Liberal Education. 

Liberal education, as a creative enterprise of free men, is in 
perennial need of re-examination and reform. The tendency of 
all institutions, including educational institutions, is to lose sight 
of their ultimate objectives, to adopt mechanical procedures, and 
to succumb to the inertia of static rigidity. This tendency can 
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be combatted only by periodic re-appraisal. American colleges 
and universities can benefit greatly from the necessity, which 
they cannot escape, of having to meet the education and human 
needs of young men and women during the period of demobiliza- 
tion. Many of the reforms which will be required by this emer- 
gency are reforms long over-due in American education. 

These reforms concern not only admission, teaching, and 
graduation procedures; they concern even more vitally the basic 
skills, subjects, and emergent values of liberal education. We 
have been bedevilled by the multiplication of unrelated and iso- 
lated courses, by artificial departmental barriers, by a type of 
specialization that is hostile to cultural integration and (with the 
swing of the pendulum) by a type of superficial survey that 
unduly sacrifices depth of comprehension to scope or breadth. 
A healthy revolt against discipline for its own sake has led to the 
disparagement of rigorous study and self-discipline. Justifiable 
concern for the immediate present and the future has inadver- 
tently encouraged a neglect of our historical heritage. Academic 
objectivity has been interpreted to mean the refusal to make 
responsible judgments or to take sides on vital issues. In these 
and other ways liberal education has lost its bearings and requires 
to be examined anew. 

This is not offered as a wholesale indictment of liberal educa- 
tion in America. The vitality of our democratic society is in 
large measure the product of liberal education during the past 
decades, and testifies to its essential soundness. Yet important 
reforms are urgently needed, not only to solve immediate post- 
war problems but also to insure the healthy development of 
liberal education during the years that lie ahead. A period of 
transition, like the one we are now facing, is always a period 
both of opportunity and of danger. There is the danger that 
past achievements of enduring value may be forfeited during the 
years of post-war readjustment; there is also the unique oppor- 
tunity to institute desirable reforms. The colleges and universi- 
ties must do their best to avoid this danger and to make the most 
of an opportunity that may not recur for many decades. 


IV. THe PROBLEM OF THE TEACHING PERSONNEL 


The application of any program of education depends ulti- 
mately upon the teachers who are available. They make or un- 
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make the best designed systems. They are the ones who apply 
the principles of instruction, and if they lack interest and vision, 
or fail to appreciate the ideas that should constantly inspire their 
activities, they will prevent the program from attaining its ends. 
The problem of suitable and adequate teaching personnel is 
therefore most serious. 

There is first of all the problem of securing the requisite num- 
ber of good teachers. A post-war program of education in the 
colleges will involve the use of a large number of men not only 
for teaching but also for counselling and individual supervision. 
All available good teachers will therefore be urgently needed by 
the colleges at the close of the war. If only a few are immedi- 
ately available for the great number of students who will await 
instruction, those few will be compelled to adopt the mass produc- 
tion and routine methods that have been so disastrous in Ameri- 
can education. The early release from the Armed Forces of all 
teachers qualified for college work is a condition of the success of 
post-war education. 

A second problem is that of securing the appropriate education 
for those who are to be entrusted with duties of instruction. Col- 
lege teachers whose own advanced study has consisted largely of 
following some single departmental curriculum, as if they were 
solely research specialists in one line and never participants in 
an educational enterprise where their own subject is but one ele- 
ment in a balanced whole of studies—such college teachers can 
defeat the realization of an intrinsically good program. 

Here the value of the younger teachers deserves to be empha- 
sized, for they are more capable of disinterested, enthusiastic 
cooperation in a common task that focusses on the youth who are 
to be given the opportunities of education, rather than on the 
prestige of a department or school or institute. Present develop- 
ments during the war are rapidly depleting the available supply 
of such young teachers. Men who can serve the nation in the 
Armed Forces, of course, render their best and proper service 
there. But some are not so called. They remain available. Yet 
the need for them in the college may not at the moment exist, and 
the general resources of the colleges may not be great enough to 
permit their retention in academic work. Such men will not be 
able to prepare themselves for the teaching for which they will 
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be sorely needed later on. There is always need, however, for 
the continuance of research or study in every subject both for 
its own sake and for the enrichment of teaching. Some parts of 
each field of learning are so essential that a failure to prosecute 
work in them will result in an eventual disintegration of all 
scholarship in that subject ; and neglect of fruitful study quickly 
sterilizes teaching. Hence provision ought to be made for 
genuine learning and creative work even when there is no de- 
mand, at the moment, for teaching. Wherever it is in any way 
possible, the maintenance by every institution of such reserves 
of scholars and teachers is the part of wisdom. A discriminating 
choice of those who are truly qualified to carry on the postwar 
work of the colleges is one of the outstanding responsibilities of 
colleges and universities. 


V. CONCLUSION 


American colleges and universities realize that their obligation 
in the coming months and years is an unparalleled opportunity to 
render a genuine service to the nation and especially to the men 
and women who have done their parts in the war. That duty is 
to make available the lasting benefits of a liberal education. 
What those values are to the individual and to the nation have 
been presented here. The basis for a program of liberal educa- 
tion has been set forth. It is a program that provides not only 
for the common need of good citizenship but also for differing 
individual needs. In a fundamental way it prepares men and 
women for the vocations and walks of life which they may be 
specially fitted to enter. Procedures to carry out such a program 
in practice have been indicated, and some attention has been paid 
to certain questions of method and administration that deserve 
consideration by the colleges. 

The colleges and universities recognize that they themselves 
cannot go unreconstructed in a world undergoing a general recon- 
struction. They know that they will have to remake themselves 
to perform their great part in the vast work of civilization that 
lies ahead. Their work is with the character, mind and spirit 
of man. They are in contact with every growing generation of 
men and women, and they will understand that they must have 
an eye to the realities of American life if they are to be of any 
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service to the youth of America. They are also the trustees of 
the liberal tradition and they must hold fast to the principles of 
education which are in accord with liberty and good citizenship. 
They are prepared to approach the challenging tasks before them 
in an open-minded spirit of true learning and at the same time 
with firm convictions regarding human values. They must be 
trusted to know how to do their own work in the modern world. 
If they are to train citizens and free men for a life of responsibil- 
ity and dignity in a democratic society, they must themselves 
remain free. To preserve this freedom they must unite and 
cooperate. They must establish in the minds and hearts of the 
American people a new charter of liberal education. Under that, 
as under a constitution, they will be able to govern themselves and 
do their own part well. 





AMONG THE COLLEGES 


COLLEGE OF WILLIAM AND MARY inaugurated as 
twenty-first president, John Edwin Pomfret, on February 8, 
1943, which was the Two Hundred and Fiftieth Anniversary of 
the granting of the charter for the establishment of the college. 
President James Bryant Conant of Harvard University delivered 
the principal address. Because of the war, official representa- 
tives of universities, colleges and learned societies were not in- 
vited and the series of ceremonies and conferences planned for 
this anniversary year was cancelled. 


DUKE UNIVERSITY announced at a formal ceremony held 

April 12, 1943 in the University library the gift of equip- 
ment for a Rare Book Room and a valuable collection of books 
presented to the institution by Dr. and Mrs. Josiah C. Trent, of 
Durham, North Carolina, in honor of their three children. The 
collection consists of a large number of manuscripts and first 
editions by Walt Whitman along with photographs and portraits 
of the Good Gray Poet and boks and other material dealing with 
him. Both in size and importance this is the most significant 
Whitman collection in the entire South. Among the manuscripts 
are many letters and post cards written by the poet to relatives 
and friends and a large number of their replies to him, the most 
interesting being a series of 142 letters by Whitman’s mother, all 
addressed to her favorite son. In addition, there are numerous 
drafts of both prose and verse, the original copies of his writings, 
including several of the poems from which he finally selected the 
material for the 1855 edition of Leaves of Grass. 


ARVARD UNIVERSITY has announced that a fund, now in 
excess of $2,000,000, appearing on the books of the Treasurer 

as ‘‘The Society of Fellows Foundation’’ was the result of dona- 
tions made by the late President A. Lawrence Lowell in the years 
1932-34. President Lowell deposited with the Treasurer a sealed 
letter dated January 22, 1934, marked to be opened after his 
death. This letter stated his desires that the gift for the Society 
be kept anonymous until his death, and that thereafter it should 
bear the name of his wife, Anna Parker Lowell. The Society was 
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established by President Lowell in 1932 to give a small number 
of men, selected for their promise of notable contribution to 
knowledge and thought, an opportunity to devote their whole 
time to productive scholarship and preparation therefor, free 
from academic regulations for degrees. 


KEUK COLLEGE announces the establishment of a central 

school of nursing in cooperation with neighboring hospitals 
in the towns of Canandaigua, Clifton Springs, Geneva and Penn 
Yan. A four-year accelerated nursing course, started February 
1, 1948, includes two semesters and a summer of study on the 
college campus plus elnical instruction in one of the hospitals. 
The second and third the student nurses spend their time gaining 
hospital experiences at the other hospitals. The college also has 
a five-year nursing course in its Department of Nursing, in affilia- 
tion with the Binghamton City Hospital, at the termination of 
which a student can receive a bachelor’s degree from the college 
and a diploma in nursing from the hospital. 


NOX COLLEGE announces the gift of a $50,000 trust fund 

set up jointly by Mrs. Wilson H. Pierce and her brother, Dr. 

Frederic Bancroft. It is stipulated that the income from this 
fund be used for the purchase of books. 


ORTH CAROLINA COLLEGE FOR NEGROES has been 
approved by the Association of American Universities. 


IALLADEGA COLLEGE has been approved by the Associa- 
tion of American Universities. 


(THE UNIVERSITY OF BUFFALO announces the receipt of 

a gift of securities with a present market value of $348,248.75 
as a result of the trust agreement made by Jacob F. Schoellkopf. 
The gift establishes the Jacob F. Schoellkopf trust, which the 
university may use for its ‘‘best interests.’’ Mr. Schoellkopf 
gave the university $50,000 in 1920 and $50,000 in 1926, and in 
1929 he and twenty-one other members of the Schoellkopf family 
gave the university stocks which had a market value of $1,000,000. 


E UNIVERSITY OF NOTRE DAME has recently pub- 
lished a new history of the University. The book is entitled 
Notre Dame—One Hundred Years and was written by Arthur 
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J. Hope, C.8.C., a graduate of Notre Dame. A scholarly treat- 
ment of significant events, it is the first history of the University 
of Notre Dame in fifty years. The book is based on Father 
Hope’s long acquaintance with the University archives, and some 
eight years of compiling this data by Professor James Corbett 
and former Professor William Farrell. Published by the Uni- 
versity of Notre Dame Press, Notre Dame, Indiana. 


E UNIVERSITY OF NOTRE DAME announces the estab- 

lishment of the O’Shaughnessy Fine Arts Foundation in the 
College of Arts and Letters. This Foundation has been made 
possible by the generous gift of $100,000 from I. A. O’Shaugh- 
nessy of St. Paul, Minnesota. 


so[THE TRUSTEES OF VASSAR COLLEGE have adopted 

without a dissenting vote a plan for completing the program 
of studies for the A.B. degree in three years of forty weeks each. 
The present course comprises four years of about thirty weeks 
each. The trustees state that the new plan fully maintains the 
established academic standards for the liberal arts degree and 
meets the present requirements of the New York State Board of 
Regents. Starting with the coming September, the college year 
at Vassar will begin September 1 and end July 1. The first term 
of fifteen weeks will end just before the Christmas vacation of 
three weeks. The second term, also consisting of fifteen weeks, 
will end before a short spring vacation. The third term of ten 
weeks will be followed by an eight-week summer vacation. Al- 
though shorter than the first two terms, the third term will be an 
integral part of the curriculum. The Vassar Summer Institute 
will hold its annual session on the campus during the vacation. 
Students whose needs are better suited by a four-year program 
may attend only the two long terms and thus pursue a four-year 
course of study for the A.B. degree. . . . The faculty had recom- 
mended the three-year plan as an emergency measure in order to 
equip students as thoroughly and as speedily as possible to take 
their place in national services of war, industry and education.”’ 
—Excerpt from ‘‘Trustees Vote New Program’”’ appearing in the 
Vassar Alumnae Magazine for March, 1943. 
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THE WELLESLEY SUMMER INSTITUTE FOR SOCIAL 

PROGRESS will move to BRIARCLIFF JUNIOR COL- 
LEGE for the duration. ‘‘Issues Today Determining Democ- 
racy Tomorrow’’ is the theme of the Summer Institute which 
extends a special invitation to teachers to attend. The confer- 
ence will be held June 17-27 on the campus of Briarcliff Junior 
College at Briarcliff Manor, New York instead of at Wellesley 
College, Massachusetts in response to the Government’s request 
to save vacation travel. A few critical problems of the home 
front and their relationship to the war effort and the possibility 
of a just peace will be discussed. J. Stewart Burgess of Temple 
University is Faculty Chairman. Forums and round tables will 
be held by statesmen, writers and teachers of economics and poli- 
ties from leading universities. Ordway Tead, Chairman of the 
Board of Higher Education of the City of New York, is the Pro- 
gram Committee Chairman. The Institute is open to men and 
women of all vocations. For program apply to Miss Dorothy P. 
Hill, 22 Oakland Place, Buffalo, New York. 


THE UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO has announced that fel- 

lowships in a wide range of academic fields, carrying grants 
of $1,000 to $2,000 annually will be established by the Encyclo- 
paedia Britannica. Mr. William Benton, vice-president of the 
University of Chicago, is chairman of the board of Encyclopaedia 
Brittanica, Inc., which was given to the University by Sears, Roe- 
buck and Company last January. The fellowships will be known 
as the Encyclopaedia Brittanica fellowships. Appointments to 
the fellowships will be made by the University of Chicago, from 
competent graduate students in the various fields of scholarship. 
They will be open to graduate students of all institutions. Hold- 
ers of the fellowships will give part of their time to assisting the 
University faculty committees which are being appointed to give 
editorial advice and consultation to the Britannica in its policy 
of continuous annual revision. The fellows appointed, however, 
will have the major part of their time for their own special 
research and study. 








NEW COLLEGE PRESIDENTS 


Austin College, Sherman, Texas. W. B. Guerrant (acting), 
head, departments of Bible and religious education. 

Catholic University of America, Washington, D. C. J. P. Me- 
Cormick, acting rector. 

Colorado College, Colorado Springs, Colorado. Charlie B. 
Hershey (acting), dean. 

Hastings College, Hastings, Nebraska. F. E. Weyer (acting), 
dean of men. 

King College, Bristol, Tennessee. R. T. L. Liston, president, 
Davis and Elkins College, Elkins, West Virginia. 

Northwestern State College, Alva, Oklahoma. S. C. Percefull. 

St. Olaf College, Northfield, Minnesota. Clemens M. Granskou, 
president, Augustana College, Sioux Falls, South Dakota. 

State Teachers College, Cortland, New York. D. V. Smith. 
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